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DRITISH ASSOCTA TION FOR THE 
Cement ors NCE. 

THE BRITISH ASSOCIA- 

OF SCLENCE will com- 

oo’ on THURSDAY MORNING, the 


0 iNT TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
Iphi, London. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the 
1 ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND, for the row yy 6, will be held at YORK, com- 
peocing on TUESDAY, JULY 


Puts 
HIS GRACE THE J Pelt stor OF YORK. 
Presiden 


as nsout 5 HON. THE EARL FITZWILLIAM. 
has bos made il . fhe Directors of the ray 
jirmi - 1 - the Mi Jounties Railway for 
aad Bingham between London and York, at reduced 
fe rem el oe paid their Subscription for the 9 
year, and to avail themselves of such arrangement 
" tet Yo 400 4 their sth of Jaye Apartments of the Tnsti- 


e 10th = 18t nly. 
y order of the wii Commitee en. 
‘ket, IDs j 
' Layty rind ’ Resident Secretary. _ 


{‘REAT CHORAL MEETING, EXETER 
A and LAST GREAT CHORAL 
ullah Testimonial Fund, 

be held on WEDNESDAY 

Jaht eelocke 














iiNe. NEXT, ~—= 24, at 
We Seats in A Five Shillings. 
Meered Seats in Gallery” . Half-a-Crown. 
1 One Shilling. 
Tickets may be had of Mr. Parker, Publisher, 445, West Strand ; 
ofthe oe Praca 9 Music-sellers ; and at the Apollonicon Rooms, 101, 
Bt 
IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
IN_ALD OF 

THE FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 

The 25th, 26th, 27th, and 28th days of August next, 
the especial Potronege of of 


Under 
Her Most Grasions M pt EY 
pe Oe N 





ny . 
MBRIDGE. 
ioral Highness the DUCHESS OF KENT. 


President. 
The Right Honourable the LORD WRUTTESLEY. 
Vice-Presidents. 
The Nobility and Gentry of the Midland Counties, &c. 


Principal Singers, 

MADAME GRISI, 
MADAME CARADORI ALLAN, 
MISS BASSANO, 

MISS M. B. HAWEs, 

MISS A. ee MISS M. WILLIAMS, 

GNOR MARIO 
MR. BRAHAM. MR. HOBBS, MR. LOCKEY, 
MR. PHILLIS, aa. MACHIN, 


SIGNOR Fe "LABLACHIE, 
MR. T. Cooke oa ‘MR. WILLY. 


Conductors. 
DR. F. MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY, 
MR. MOSCHELES. 


J. F. LEDSAM, Chairman of the Committee. _ 
or A. GIBBS (formerly Miss Graddon) has 


e honour to announce, that ae still continues to 
IxstatortoN to Ladies in ENGLIS f and ITALIAN SI G 
G,—54, Albany-street, Regent's “y 


R. GRIFFITH continues to EDUCATE 
YOUTH at REDLANDS, near Bristol. 


HE GERMAN AND FRENCH PRO- 
TESTANT ROP ARLIGUMBET for a limited number of 
YOUNG LADI in, Youmans ay Brunswick Terrace, Brixton 
|, conducted b; AN.—Whilst paying every atten- 
those branches of Fane  oieainien cultivated in the prin- 
cipal senodls — us bomutry, 3 Mrs. Tupman combines with them all 
the advantages of and attends, 
especially, to the progress and oalie of the German and French 
languages. The resident teachers and servants are foreigners, and 
the Professors of known talent.—The domestic arrangements are 
60 ordered as to insure the comfort and health of the Pesta’ The 
grounds for recreation are extensive : there are neh an cold baths, 
and a medical man visits the Establishment period 
With respect to the details and results of her ge al Saucation, 
rs. Tupman —, offer a very extensive choice of references. 
ERMS: which include every charge, 
Sixty Guineas up to Twelve Years of a. 
ki Guineas up to Sixtoms Years of Age. 
Oue Hundred Guineas from 8 ixteen Years of Age and upwards. 
To CLERGYMEN and SCHOOLMASTERS. 
—TO BE DISPOSED OF, A DAY SCHOOL, in union 
with King’s College, at the West End of London. £200 to be paid 
for the goodwill, and the fixtures of the house and school-room to 
be taken at a valuation. The income arising from the School 
exceeds ana pes annum, and may be greatly increased. To any 
et ay red to satisfy the C of his 
or \-y situation, this presents “ oa , desirabl e opening. 
aos E., at Mr. Burns, Publisher, Portman-street, 




















po 
Portman cane 


NCINC G.— CELLARIUS begs respectfully to 

inform the Nobility, Gentry, and the numerous English 

he has had the honour of teaching in Paris, that his Classes, 

yy SL We chat lady: 
M4 xfo col nn wi ty 

gre INSTRUCTIONS IN ALL THE NEW DANCES, MY. 

also begun his GENTLEMEN’S CL ARSED ‘a Pimstar of 

bo" ok eal ove Tuesday Dh igre 5 and pad Gaturday, ay pe 

Schools an: am. 
6nd out of London, 











\DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXIX. — 

4 ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in No. 169 of The 
Edinburgh Review, are requested to be sent to the Publishers’ by 
| yi the 29th; and BILLS on or before Wednesday, July 


Ay _ ay June 20, 1846, 


(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 155.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS for insertion in the 
forthcoming Number, must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 


20th inst. 
John Murray, Albemarle-strect. 


Just out, 

MIXED CATALOGUE of upwards of 

2000 ANCIENT and MODERN BOOKS; comprising nu- 
merous choice, valuable, and curious WORKS (recent purchases), 
each article marked its pawn! onl Brice, and all are warranted 
perfect. Forwarded to all ny i on receipt of four 
stampa. b by WILLIAM CORNIS Cheap Old and New 

ps — lishment, 7, Hanway-street, near the British Museum, 

On 


HE CALCUTTA REVIEWW 

Owing to the mumerous applications both in En, hand and 
in India for the ony om bers of the CALCUTTA REVIEW, 
which are now out of print, the Proprietor has determined on 
printing a eg epition of Nos, I. and IIl., and a secoxp 
EDITION of To insure ag iid of publication, am LiL 
will be printed i in india, and Nos, IIL. and LV. in En 

London : sa nee ce 65, Cornhill. 














ILLIAMS & NORGATE'S GERMAN 
CATALOGUE, complete with Index. 
1, Theol reek an tin Classics, 3. German Litera- 
tame, and eile Le Lettres. a Middle Age as Philology. 

rien! 6. Scientific Books. 
3. 8. yt Md, &e. 

*y* Any of yy ye man beh be bed separately. 
ust publish 
GERMAN BOOK CIRCULAR. No. 12. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, German Booksellers, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden. 


TOUR in GERMANY and the TYROL. 

—A Native of Germany is desirous of meeting with one or 

two English Gentlemen who purpose, during the summer months, 

make a tour in the above countries, and to whom the company 

of one acquainted with the language will be useful as well as 

ems. The Advertiser having been for six years a Professor 

of the German age = London, can give the most unexcep- 

go references, an mong them toa gentleman with whom 

had the honour 4 oF travel ing last year.—Address to C, L.,71, 
Wimpole-stree t. 











Sales by Auction. 


EXOTIC ORCHIDS. 
Sale to commence at 12 o'clock precisely. 
Messrs. J. ©. & 8. , OF EVERS will SELL by AUCTION, at Red 
Great Room King-street, Cov ent-garden, on TUES 
- ong une, at ll i fori? o'clock precisely, on account of the A 


CHOICE PARCEL of ORCHIDS, FERNS, 
&c. just arrived, per mail steamer, in the finest ane ate, and 
consisting of a new Arpophyllum, distinct from any yet impor 
anew Le celia ; also, Lelia majalis’ and furfuraces, Cattleya 6 citrina, 
various Cyrt 
and a om Ferns, Bromelias, &¢. 
_On view the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


DR. MOORE'S COLLECTIONS OF OBJECTS OF NATURAL 
Misrony, COINS, BOOKS, &c. 

Mess rs. J.C. & 8. STEVENS are jastrected to submit to SALE 

by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 38, {King-street, Covent- 

ean on THURSD AY, 25th June, and followi ing day, at 12 


THE COLLECTIONS formed by Dr. MOORE, 
of Preston ; comprising Shells, Fossils, ‘and Minerals, man 
scarce and fine examples ; a Cabinet of Saxon, Roman, and English 

Coins and Medals, in gold, silver, and copper, in good preservation, 

and several of them very rare; afew books, amongst which are 

Lodge’s Portraits, Mudie’s Medals, Snelling’s Coins, Montfaucon’s 

Antiquities, Pliny’s Natural History, &. &. 

May be viewed the day prior and mornings of Sale, and Cata- 
logueshad. 

A rare and costly. “Assemblage of Articles of Verta, in fine old 
Royal Sévres Porcelain, Ornaments, antique and modern 
Bronzes, a beautiful antique silver-gilt Casket, Chimney Glasses 
in elaborately carved frames, a matchless Ormolu Clock, a 
Water Colour finest vl of the Battle of Waterloo by Le Roy, a 
os Pictures by esteemed Masters, and numerous watunhle 
Effects. 

Messrs. i! HAM & STORR have received instructions to 
SELL b, Ig at mas am, King-street, Covent- 
con A r RIDAY. June 26) 2 
A V TERY CHOICE COLLECTION of truly 

L elegant ITEMS, designed in the finest taste, comprising 

old royal Sevres China, ornamental objects in a pair of Jardinia res, 

most charmingly pencilled in fruit and flowers, on a rich turquoise 
red ground, superbly decorated in ormolu ; sumptuous silyer-gilt 
Cassette, poem with antique busts, most — yy | soulptured 
in amethyst, onyx, cornelian, and other gems; a silver ditto of 
beautiful form, ornamented with pendants, being a rare specimen 
of the old Peruvian work; a magnificent Clock in ormolu, of 
chaste design and superior "finish ; asquare Mirror ina remark- 
ably fine frame, &c., carved in groups representing the Seasons ; 

Chimney Glasses of noble dimensions ; antique and modern 

ronzes ; @ very beautiful water-colour Drawing by Le Roy, re- 
presenting the Battle of Waterloo, most ett etd finished, and 
embodying most of the scenes which are recorded connected with 
that memorable achievement, measuring 6 ft, 9in. by sf a few 

Pictures, including the whole-length Portrait of the Emperor 

Napoleon in his robes, fri 





8, 








‘om the collection at Malmaison, and 
some pleasing and undoubted specimens of Cuyp, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Fraser, &c., and many other articles of a most recherché 
character, adapted for the drawing-room and boudoir of connois- 
seurs ae the Pine Arts. 

May be viewed ay Bere, previous to the Sale. Catalogues had at 
the offices of Mess ham & Storr, Aucti Kipg-street, 


Covent-garden, 








. Works on the Fine | 














JAMES HOLMES, TOOK'S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. ) 
WATTEAU—A beautiful SPECIMEN by this 
rare master FOR SALE. It was presented by 
the Tenth to his aumonier Lefébre, and on the decease of the 
latter was purchased at the sale of his effects. —To be viewed at Mr. 

Hall's, Stationer, 78, Atbeny street, Regent's Park. 
and 14, Pall Mall East, J une 16, 1846. 
N ESSRS. PAUL on DOMINIC COLNAGHI 

& CO. 13 and 14, Pet Mall East, Publishers to Her Engr 
beg to announce that th ey are preparing for publication an E. - 
ing in the Line manner by M. Francois, from the celebra 
ture by Mr. DeLanocue, 

NAPOLEON A FONTAINEBLEAU LE 31 MARS, 1814. 

The Picture is now on view at the Publishers’ Rooms, where it 
will remain for a short time. 

ConpiTIoNs oF Pusiication.—Size of the Plate, withess margin, 
174 by 13 inches. Prints, plain paper, 1 ll. lla, bd. ; Ditto, India 
paper, 2/. 2s.; Proofs, 1 plain paper, 3/. 3s. ; Ditto, India parer, 4. 4a. 
Artist’s proofs, 8i. Subscribers’ names received y the Pub: 
lishers, where a book i is now open. 

HE | MORNING HERALD, on PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PORTRAITURE, April Irth and 29th :— The 
results of Mr. Beard’s experiments are, indeed, self- evident: we 
observed in the specimens a more minute and greater delicacy of 
detail, and a finer breadth of light. that peculiar charm of nature 
than in any peatiouty taken ; while the Portraits in Colours no 
less delighted than astonished us.” Mr. Beard’s Establishments 
are at 85, King av susiaen-serest, City, (where application for Licences 
should be made) Parliament-street, W estminster; and the 
Royal Poly: coca Institution, Regent- street. 
YIETY, WISDOM, WIT, and FANCY. 
A Series of SH AKSPERIAN MOTTOES, stamped on Nate 
Paper and Wafers, adapted t o elegant epistolary intercourse in 
general. Boxes No. 1 and 2 now ready, each box containing a 

quire of the best cream laid (EACH SHEET stamped with o 
SIPFERENT MOTTO), 24 Envelopes, and 24 Motto.) Wafers to 
correspond with pa sper —all inclosed in an elegant box for ls. 6d, 
Sent to io | eager of the U roy Kingdom by post, free for 24 postage 
stamps. x of 50 of the Motto Wafers, separate, * A — 
of 50 oo Wafers, ee your initials in full (2 or 3 letters 
6d.—either sent by post for 7 postage stamps.—H. DOLBY, Heraldic 
Engraver and Stationer, 28, Great Pulteney-street, Golden-square, 
5 doors from Broadwood’s. Notashop. Trade suppli ed. 

TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 

A. GODDARD, Foreien and GENERAL 
©. Acexr, 36, Old Jewry. respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Clergy, and Gentry, that he undertakes to receive and ~ tus h 
the Custom House, Works of Art, Wines, Baggage also 
to forward Effects to all parts of the World.—All Consmniantens 
with which J. G. may intrusted, will be executed with the 
utmost - 2X, ‘and pom titude, one on terms that vin 1 
him future favours,— List of of J G.’s Forei: 


dents, and every information, may be yved. at fis Of Offices. 36, 
Old Jewry. 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT. 
ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreren 


AGeyts, and Acents to the Royat Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility and Gentry that they continue 
to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, E &e., 
from all parts of the Continent, for clearing shoots the Custom 
House, &e. ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 


every information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
above, 


ny TEs > 
| ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES. Tae 
celebrated Instruments, - valuable to Military Men 

Tourists, measure, when closed, inches, and possess suftic cut 
oped to show the Satellites of Denhen price 35s. ; or sent through 
he post, 36s, The instrument, with an additional Eye-piece, with 
which Saturn's Ring can be clearly seen, stand, and vase to contain 
the whole, 3/.; sent through the post, 3/, 2s. To be had of the 
maker, JOHN DAVIS, Optician, Derby. 


| consequence of a Dissolution of Partnership, 

he large and valuable stock of PIANOFORTES manufae- 
tured by nett ER & Co, is now SELLING OFF, at No. 4and 4, 
New Cavendish-street, Portland-place. The instruments, con- 
sisting of mahagapy. and rosewood Grands, Semi-grands, Cabinets, 
Cottages, and Piccolos, are made with the patent sounding- 
metallic plate, check action, and all the latest improv seneeae: The 
Pianofortes made by Zeitter & Co, have always enjoyed a very dis- 
tinguished patronage among the nobility and gentry ; the peculiar 
constructian of the sounding-board insures their greater dura- 
bility ; aud their fine tone is well known and appreciated by the 
musical publie in general. Parties desirous of possessing one of 
these superior instruments may now purchase the same on eity, 
advantageous terms, in consequence of the immediate disposal of 
the entire stock at very greatly reduced price e3. 


To ARTISTS, &c.—CALIGRAPHIC BLACK 


LEAD PENCILS.—These pencils are perfectly free from 
grit, and for richness of tone, depth of colour, Talicney of tint, and 
evenness of texture, are not to be equalled by the best Cumberland 
lead that can be obtained at the present time, and are pataiees 
superior to every other description of pencil now in-use, They will 
also recommend themselves to all who use the black lead pencil as 
an instrument of professional importance or retmendion, by their 
being little more ae pelt toe price of other pencils. 

ae wee , HB, . oS, F, FF, W* « ) pendenem, 














4 
Wwe —This Pencil is particularly Yecommended for writing and 
counting-house use. 

May be had of all Artists’ Colourmen. Stationers, Booksellers, 

c.; and at the Manufacturers’, B. WOLFF & SON, 23, Church: 
street, Spitalfields, London. 

A single pencil will be forwarded as a sample, upon the receipt 
of postage stamps t to the amount. 
I EAL & SON'S LIST OF BEDDING, con- 

taining a full description of Weights, Sizes. and Prices, 
by which ne hasers are enabled to judge the articles that are 
best suited to make a good set of bedding. Sent free by Py Baste 
on application to their Establishment, the largest in 
exclusively forthe manufacture and sale v4 coddie {> bed: 
steads or other ea being kept). —HEA SON. Chapel. 
dressers and 
T ottenham-court-road, 
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MR. WEALE HAS JUST PUBLISHED, 


MEDLEVAL ART.—An entirely new Work on DECORATIVE ART, consisting of Ancient German, Liégeois, Dutch, and 
English Examples, in 2 vols. imperial folio, price 10. 10s. elegantly half-bound in morocco, gilt, entitled 


1. DIVERS WORKS OF EARLY MASTERS IN CHRISTIAN 
DECORATION : 


An Historical Account of the achievements of Art from the hands of ALBERT DURER, with his Biography—of his 
Master WOHLGEMUTH and his Friend PIRCKHEY MER, with their Portraits in fac-simile—of ADAM KRAFFT, his 
Sacramenthauschen—all of Nuremburg: the Account, with Illustrations, of St..Jacques Church at Liége ; its rise under 
Bishop Balderic I. in 1016, to its more decorative state of interior embellishment and magnificent Stained Glass Windows 
of the Albert Durer School of Design in 1525,—of Gouda in Holland, the Painted Glass Windows of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Baptist, presented by Mary Queen of England and Philip I. of Spain, and by the Nobles and Municipal Bodies 
of the Cities of Holland, with a Memoir on this and other Painted Glass—Lives and Works of DIRK and WOUTER 
CRABETH, with their Portraits in fac-simile—Stained Glass Windows from York, St. George's Chapel, Windsor, County 
of Kent, &e. &e. &C. ; ; forming an elaborate work of 75 Plates, the greater part of which are richly coloured. 


2. OLD ENGLISH and FRENCH ORNAMENT: for the 


INTERIOR EMBELLISHMENTS of HOUSES, for Carvers and Decorators; with Designs for Doors, Windows, Fire Places and 
Chimney Glasses, +, ~[reneen Furniture, &c. &c., by Chippindale, Johnson, Inigo Jones, Lock, &c. 220 designs in 100 drawings, in 4to. 
half morocco, price 2 


3. QUARTERLY PAPERS on ENGINEERING, 5 vols., 


now complete, with 170 Engravings. The work contains valuable pao on Mechanical Engineering, Railroad: Embanki ;Harbours, 
Docks, the Thames Tunnel, History of ¥ and E from the earliest period, ke. &e. Price in boards, St. 5s 





In imperial folio, 19 highly-finished Lithographed Engravings, price to Subscribers, in half morocco, 2/. 22, 


4. ILLUSTRATIONS of the ROCK-CUT TEMPLES of 


INDIA. Designed to illustrate the Architecture f the Buddhist and Bra; ical Caves and Monoliths, from the earliest to the latest 
Periods at which such works were executed in Ind 


By J AMES FERGUSSON, Esq. F.R.A.8, and hs R.G, 


Some copies of a Disquisition on the subject, with descriptive Letter-press, by M 
will, by permission of the Royal Asiatic Society, be allowed to be sold to the Subscribers s to the 


LIST OF PLATES, 


Kan.i—Entrance of the Great Chaitya Cave. 
Pillars in ditto— Pillars in Great Chaity a Cave, Kannari. 
Kanyari—Exterior of Great Chaitya Cay: 
———— View of Durbar Cave. 
——_———. Interior of Small Vihara. 
E.Lora—Kylas, 
Interior of Lanka. 
MauaveELLipore—Cave with structural Vimana. 
———_—_——. The Five Raths. 





n, in 8vo., with 10 detailed Engravings, 
Lllustrations for 5s. 6d, in addition. 


Frontispiece.—Khandagiri Hil, Cuttack. 

Currack—Exterior of a Vihara on the Udyagiri Hill—Verandah 
on the Ganesa Gumpha. 

Asunta—General View of Caves, cqmaricing Caves Nos. 21 and 26. 

———. Interior of Chaitya oe es 

“peed of anaes, AS 


Exterior of ¢ ynatiye Cave, ‘No, 19 
nterior of Do., 

Vihara Cave, ae 7. 

Verandah of Vihara, No. 2. 





In 4to. with numerous Illustrations, Vol. I. now complete, price 2/. 2s, 


5. MEMORIALS of the ANTIQUITIES of the COUNTY 


of SUrFOLS or, HISTORICAL, GENEALOGICAL, and ARCHITECTURAL NOTICES of the several Towns and Villages. By 
the Rev. ALFRED SUCKLING, L.L.B. Rural Dean, Reetor of qunhane, and Member of the Archeological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Imperial 4to. (only 50 copies printed), price 3/, 13s, 6d. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. with 200 Woodcuts, price 83. 


6. HINTS to YOUNG ARCHITECTS ; 


to those who, Le yet at Shes, by destined 4 Lp Profession ; Ry such as, 


comprising Advice 
wing paseo’ Pepi lage are about to Travel ; and to 
those who, bout to Pract toner — A MODEL SPECIFICATION ; involving a great 
variety of “instructive and cagpartive matter, calculated to facilitate their Fm ee and to direct them in their conduct, as 
the responsible Agents of their Employers, and as the rightful Judges of a entraetor’s 
By GEORGE WIGHTWICK, Architect. 





In 1 vol, 20 fine Plates and Text, imperial 4to. half-bound in morocco, price 1/. 5s, 


7. STUDIES of ANCIENT DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, 


rincipally selected from Original Drawings in the Collection of the late Sir William Burrell, Bart. ; with some brief Observation: 
Rie application of Ancient Architecture to the Pictorial Composition of Modern Edifices. oe 


By EDWARD BUCKTON LAMB, Architect. 


8. PAPERS on ARCHITECTURE and ARCHAOLOGY. 


This Work, which exhibits an unprecedented assemblage of nearly Five Hundred Illustrations by the best Artists, many of which are 
richly Illuminated, is complete in four 4to. volumes, price 6/. neatly bound in cloth; or 7/. 7s, in half morocco, gilt, w ith marble edges, 





MR. WEALE WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 
AND NEW EDITIONS :— 


9. GEN. SIR JOHN JONES’ SIEGES in Pat NICHOLSON'S CARPENTER’S NEW 
. 4dto. 


SPAIN, &c. Edited by Col. HARRY JONES, R.E. &c. 3 vols. 8vo. 
10. AIDE-MEMOIRE to the MILITARY | 18, GUPPY’S GREAT BRITAIN STEAM 
SHIP. Folio. 


SCIENCES. Part 2, and, shortly after, Part 3. 
11. TREDGOLD on CAST IRON. By 19. TEMPLETON’S ENGINEER'S 
POCKET-BOOK for 1847-1848, 


HODGKINSON. Part 2. 8vo. 
BARGAL Se ACQUIRING a KNOWLEDGE of MINER- 
. 12mo, 


13. PROF. POLE on HIGH-PRESSURE 
21. PYNE’S FIRST PRINCIPLES of PER- 


ENGINES. 
14, ——, MATHEMATICAL TREATISE on 
SPECTIVE. 12mo. 
22. VoL. 9, PAPERS of the ROYAL EN- 


the CORNISH ENGIN 
15. SIR JOHN. MACNEILL’S DUBLIN and 
GINEER. 4to. 
23. ALPHABETS and DEVICES of the 


DROGHEDA RAILWAY. In4to. 
16. DEMPSEY’S RAILWAY PRACTICE. 
In Ato, MIDDLE AGES. 20 Plates, imperial 4to, price 250, 








London; 59, High Holborn, 


CJune 9 
=, 
8, New BURLINGTON-sTREET, June 20, 18 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
By Mr. BENTLEY. 





I. 
The Occult Sciences. 


THE PHILOSOPHY oF 
MAGIC, PRODIGIES, Anp 
APPARENT MIRACLE, 


From the French, Edited, and Illustrated with Notes, 
By A. T. Tnomson, M.D, 
2 vols. 8vo. 


THE DEBUTANTE: 
Or, eo LONDON SEASON, 


y Mrs. Gorz, 
Author of ‘ a. and Daughters,’ *The Dowager,’ 
* Peers and Parvenus,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8yo, 


Ill. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO Hern Maszsty, tar Quass 


A NEW SERIES OF 
ORIGINAL LETTERS 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


Including numerous Royal Lerrers from Avtocrapas jp 


the British Museum, STate Parer Orricer, &e, 
With NOTES and ILLUSTRATIONS, 


By Str Heyry Ettis, K.H., F.R.S., See. S.A. &, 


2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits from Original Paintings, 
MEMOIRS AND ESSAYS 
ON ART, LITERATURE, AND 
SOCIAL MORALS. 


By Mrs. JAMEsoN, 
Author of ‘ Characteristics of Women,’ 
* Memoirs of Female Sovereigns,’ &c. 

Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF A FEMME DE 
CHAMBRE. 


By the Countess oF BLEsstNertoy. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 





ALSO, JUST READY, 


A VISIT TO THE FRENCH 


POSSESSIONS IN ALGIERS IN 
1845. 


By Count St. Marie, 
Formerly in the French Military Service. 
1 vol. post 8vo. with a Portrait of Abd-el-Kader. 


Il. 


SECOND LOVE. 


A NovgEL. 
From the Nots-Book of a TRAVELLER. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


Ill. 


WANDERINGS IN THE 


WILDERNESS. 
By Henry H. Meraven, B.A. 
1 vol. post Svo. with Illustrations. 


Ricwarp Benriey, New Burlington-street 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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| Now ready, price 6d. the Ist of July will be publish 
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THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. With . I. containing 100 Haaes price 2s, 6d. To be poser bee 
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BOOKS an Account of the Present and Prospective Liabilities saddled on Monthly. Contents :—1, Sir rt Creaay or the Prelates and 
the Proprietors by the Poemstes ot Fe nee Crochet. the Puritans ; bythe Author of ‘ Rodenhurst.’ * Githa of the Forest,” 
Perak wé ia yMahammad’ Aly a Greek Historians —2 Instinct and 
” SALE “ arbe de fol on a i ntelligence-— talian Drama—4+ Catholic P de. 
wow 68 as oe (Which, being translated for the benefit of € Chew Gentlemen, ~ Wak Cles aver, Baheretrest, Sostanseenate. olitics Ae 
means a 
JAMES CORNISH’S CHEAP BOOK “ Mr, Brnnel has learnt to shave on the chin of the Great Western _ Just published, in post 8vo. price 5s. cloth lettered, 
ESTABLISHMENT, Londen : Joe tie, 0, Pall Mall AN ESSAY on PRIMAVAL HISTORY. 
xo. 1, MIDDLE ROW, HOLBORN, LONDON. vondon : John se ; d By JOHN KENRICK, M.A 
No. 1, Just published, price 6 . An invaluable gift oe Sat large portion of ine English public 
.- who are anxious for guidance on t! ee interest t 
) TATIONAL UNIFORMI Ty. OF GAUGE >| early human history. It coutaing almes the first t oat 
a Short Letter to Lord Dalhousie, submitting Reasons for | honest and outspoken word from the learned world which they 
preferring the original recommendations of the Gouge Commis- | have yet had.”— Prospective Revie 
ND those marked with an asterisk are from the Library of the signers to the recent proposals of the Board of Trai WF Fellowes, ‘Ludgate-street. 
late DUKE of SU. 'SSEX y W. 12 and 13, Parliament: street. nes Pee yagenage 
cA B _ LETTER he DIRECTORS of the| GERMAN EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
ys’ f ! to the y 1) e | By WILHELM KLAUER-KLATTOWSKI, formerly Professor 
, L Ys SONS M AGN RITAN N IA, f GRE AT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY, showing | atthe Northern Languages to the Nobile Accademia Eoclesiastica 


h Notes, grols. 4to. Maps and numerous Plates, half russia, 3/. 15s, 








the Public Evils and Troubles pienganh upon their Break of in Rome, = . 
, nd y | Gauge, and pointing out the REMEDY ‘HE GERMAN MANDAL for the YOUNG 

EDMON DSON’s COMPLETE BODY spares * By a n OLD CARRIER 1 and for SELF-TUITION. 2 volumes, - 
HERALDRY, with Glover's Ordinary of Arms, and an Alpha- Manchester : Bradshaw. & Blacklock, Brown-street; and all | ~Gontents:—1. Ninety-nine Original Pieces by the most popular 
‘ containing Fifty Thousand Coats with their Crests, &c., 2 — Booksellers. Saare- . Interlinear litevel Frandiation of the whole Ninety- 
- calf, 42. 10s, 1783 nine Nuinbers—3. One Hundred and Twelve Ori inal Pi , in- 
filio, fine Plates, ca! ‘ae NSANITY.—The Lectures or Dr. Cono_L_y on Geta, Kotasbae' s amusing rw, aa Play, 3 P enstreiche” 
u ; 4 the principal Formsof INSANITY, as Delivered at the Han- | Glvestec of all improprieties—4. ranslation of difficult Words 
| ; C: ARTE’ Ss GEN ERAL HISTORY of vel “Lunatic Ayla are now in course of publication in THE | 8nd Phrases of the preceding, with explanatory Notes—5, A Ger- 
ENGLAND, 4 vols. folio, fine copy, half calf gilt, 4/. 4s. 1747 | LANCET. 1ey will be continued in that Journal until the | ™an Grammar for Beginners—6. Dialogues and ( ‘onversations—7. A 


ri o ted. The first Number of the Annual Volume of | Complete oe Letter-Writer, with Directions how to use Ger- 
TAYLOR'S HEBREW CONCORD- Gotrae is comple published on Saturday, January the ard. ©" | man Titles, &e.—s. A succinct History of the German Language— 
4 te the Bastish Bible, 9 vela Selle, fine old calf, Price 7d, ; stamped for free postage, 8d. 9. Model ls of German Hand-writing. Price 14. 1s, cloth. 
Pc ieiaate o the Englis » 3 oll0, i] Orders for Tue Lancet are received by all ‘Booksellers and 2. The Story of Fetka, the Russian Serf. A Prac- 
gilt, 747 ewsmen. | > 
labo: and elaborate work. P tice in Reading and Writing German Hand-writing. Price 5s. cloth, 
A most laborious 7 a mdon. |. €& TheGerman Miniature Grammar, in Nine Sy noptien al ‘Tables, 
*TAYLOR’S DUCTOR DUBITAN- Just published, price 14s. | by the same Author, being out of print, a new edition will be pub- 
- - ‘4 ished in a few days. 
TIUM, or the Rule of Conscience, folio, fine copy, calf, 13s, 6d. 1671 DIS PLAY of HERA LDRY. By . * 


sondo , ™ y > » 
£X WILLIAM NEWTON. Exhibiting the Origin and Import | Be mew Se ae gg & Co.; and P. Rolandi, Foreign 
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97 | the Derivations of Titles of Honour, and Surnames ; Marshalling o shobe 
cont, 3 oa of Arms, Genealogies, and Funeral’ Processions. Illustrated by DAVID F ah ggg 1 st ~e 4 SS. Translated from the 
fourth German Edition vols, Svo. cloth, 1/. 16s, 
Q *GROTII OPERA THEOLOGICA, | 2#7ly 70 engravings on wood. “Interpretatio, quantum quidem ejus inspicere potuerim, et 
ISH a gece _London ; William Pickering, Piccadilly. accurata et perspicua sit, et librum, quantum in ipsa est, 
A cai 219 - _ ne b euninnnaiatinds ta a ) ys populari- 
| vols folio, calf, very neat, 2/. 2s. 1679 NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTON’S bus commendet. br. Strauss’s Preface to this Translation, 
- = * d " } OF sEY'S Ad NGTONS * In regard to earning, ac uteness, and sagacious conjectures, the 
*WESTMINSTER ABBEY (The THis- — a REGISTE a work resembles Niebuhr's ‘ History of Kome.’—American Christian 
FRAPHS jp jand its MONUMENTS, Illustrated with 80 highly- anne " y, in 8vo. price Examiner. 
&e, j fograrings by Pugin, &c., 2 vols. 4to. half russia, 22. HE ANN CAL “REGISTE R: ‘or, a View of THE WORSHIP of AGENI 
1” TRY the History and Politics of the Year 1845. | ik VRS of GE} US, and the DIS- 
, C:! AMDE N Ss BRITAN N IA , by Gibson Rivingtons ; Longman & Co.; J. M. om Wg oY Hamilton & bY INCTIVE CHARACTER or ESSENCE of CHRISTI- 
gyols folio, Maps and Plates, calf, 30s. 3 Co.; Simpkin & Co. ; J. Rod as : Sherwood & Co.; Houlston & | ANITY: an Essay relative to Modern Speculations and the present 
S.A. &, J role folio, Map » Stoneman ; G. Law: ford 5 3. Dowding < Bumpus; ; Cowie " Co, ; on ate a Opinion. ea ny PLM ANN. pasate’ 
ie r y Capes & Son; Smith, Elder & Co.; H. Washbourne ; H. G. Bohn; | from the German by CY SANF he two works in 1 vo 
\intings, MEY RICK 's ANCIE}) YT ARMOU R. Waller "Son; ; J. Green; J. Thomas ; ; L. Booth; Ww. J. Cleaver; | post Svo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 
by Skelton, 2 vols. folio, 150 fine Plates, 2/. 15s, 1839 | and G. Routledge. London : Chapman, Brothers, 121, Newgate-street. 
, THOROTON’S HISTORY of NOT- The only extensive General Biography now publishing. 
TINGHAMSHIRE, with Additions by Throsby, and embellished , 
) vith Picturesque Views of Seats of “he Nobility and - inn wy Just published, Part XX XVIL of 
ND Towns, Churches, Ruins, &c., 3 vols. 4to. russia, 2/. 2s. 1790 


The FATHERS of the ENGLISH A NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 


CHURCH, or Selections from the Writi f the Refo: 
arly Protestant Divines of the Church of England, with Sleme Projected and partly arranged by the late Rev. HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D. 
ates Life and Writings from Fox and Bishop Beale, 8 vale Principal of King’s College, London. 
he Poets, So, boards, 
7 *4* One or more Parts in continuation will appear on the first of each alternate month ; and, from the very forward 
Te] “i T * 
SELDON S TITLES of HONOU R, state of the remaining portion, the Proprietors are enabled to announce that the work will be completed by the autumn 
folio, fine Portrait, old calf, gilt, 21s. 1672 | of next year. 


*PERKINS S (The Works of that famous London: B. FELLOWES; F. & J. RIVINGTON ; E. HODGSON ; G. LAWFORD; J. M. RICHARDSON ; J. BOHN ; 








. J. BAIN; J. DOWDING; G. & A. GREENLAND; F.C. WESTLEY; JAMES BOHN; CAPES & Co.;' G. W. NIC- 
DE Seay, anister of Christ, Mr, William), 3 vols, folio, calf | KISSON,’ Cambridge: J. & J.J. DEIGHTON. Oxford: J. fl. PARKER, 
*NEWCOURT'S REPERTORIU M; On Saturday, July the 18th, will be commenced, 
an Ecel tical P: hial Hist 401 
. wa fille, calf, Portrait and Flaten ie ise” oem of London. 3 A NEW WEEELY PAPER, 


pecns KEY to OPEN SCRIP- ENTITLED 


CLAMS MAM eHeoH TMM DOUGLAS JERROLD'S WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 





g@nore S “CHRONICLE of EN a. 72 Columns, Large Folio, price 6d. 
LAND, 2 vols. 4to, fine Plates, half russia, 2/, 10s, 1777 Edi aP , DOUGLAS JERROLD 
. ditor an roprietor. . . 
JONES'S (Sir William) WORKS, with ee 
‘HH —y | ys Teignmouth, 7 vols. 4to. Portrait and Plates, *nalf calf Containing numerous Original Articles by the Editor and eminent Literary Associates, and being in every respect a 
Deat, dl full and efficient Newspaper, advocating the Cause of the People. 
| Vf , - 
wi BERKELEY ’S WORKS, with Life Orrice, 169, STRAND, 
sad Letters to Prior, Pope, &c., 2 vols, 4to. fine old calf, gilt, 1/. 10s, Where Prospectuses may be had, gratis, and of any Town or Country Newsman. 
1784 
, 7 Cn the Ist of July will be published, demy 8vo. and copiously Illustrated by LEECH, the FIRST PART of the 
uw ATTS S BIBLIOTHECA BRI- : 
NNICA, 4 vols,, a subscriber’ t in 11 parts, board: a 
* ei: COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


CICERONIS OPERA, 10 vols. 4to. By GILBERT ABBOTT 4 BECKETT. 


calf, neat, 32 Clarendon Press, 1783 om Work ry appear in Monthly Parts, price ONE SHILLING each, illustrated by Joan Legcn, with ONE LARGE 
‘ar ‘ r ‘CHING, and from SIX TO TWELVE WOOD ENGRAVINGS. It will comprise from Twelve to Twenty Parts, and 
GIB B ON S MISCELLANEOUS will appear regularly with the Monthly Magazines until its completion. s 


TRS, with , With Memoirs of his Life and Writings by himself, Tllus- . 
rR. ng his Letters, with Notes by Lord Sheflield, 3 vols. Ato, London: published at the ‘Puncn’ Orrice, 85, Fleet-street. 





HUGHE ES’S ANALYTICAL EXPO- On the 25th of June will be published, a New and Complete Edition of 


waOX of GENESIS and EXODUS, folio, half calf, gilt, very THE LONDON CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 


ADD ISON’S WORKS, 4 vols. 4to. Containing the Books published in Great Britain, with their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names, 
eels Bien, &. 360, 1751 FROM THE YEAR 1814 TO 1846. 
The New Epition of this important Work is nearly ready for Publication, and will be published on the 25th of June. 


It has been thoroughly revised and corrected, and it is presumed that = aoere of arrangement, the large boy ay of 
additions made, and the greater facility of ‘reference by having the titles of the books, the authors’ names, &c. in ONR 
A CATALOGUE of J. CORNISH’S | rgcutar atrnaszr, will make it most ptable to the Bookseller, the Librarian, Authors, and all those who have 
ect, fg VALUABLE and EXTENSIVE STOCK of BOOKS, in every | Hbraries, or are winiecien ‘i 
P ent of Literature, at very reduced prices, to be had Gratis THOMAS HODGSON, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster-row. Sold by LoncMan & Co.; WHITTAKER & Co. ; SIMPKIN & 
"plication. Co.; Hamitton & Co.; SHERWOOD & Co.; R. GROOMBRIDGE; and all Booksellers, 
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MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. 


THE MODERN ORLANDO. 


Svo. Cs, 


Il. 
ECHOES FROM THE BACK- 
WoOOobDs ; 
Or, SKETCHES of TRANSATLANTIC LIFE, 
By Capt. LEVINGE. 

2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s, bound. 
Ill. 

A FIFTH EDITION OF 


THE CRESCENT AND THE 
CROSS. 
By Exior Warsurton, Esq. 
2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s, bound. 
IV. 
THE POETICAL WORKS 
OF HORACE SMITH, 


One of the Authors of * Rejected Addresses,” 
ow First Collected, 2 vols. small svo. 


THE BOOK OF COSTUME; 


Or, ANNALS of FASILION in all Countries, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time, with between Two and Three Hundred 
Illustrations, 21s, elegantly bound. 


vi. 
LIVES OF THE KINGS OF 
ENGLAND. 


FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 
By Tuomas Roscor, Esq. 
v olume tie printed and Illustrated uniformly with Miss Strick- 


land's * Lives of the Queens,’ price 1vs. é¢. bound, (to be completed 
in about 6 vols.) 


“ This work will prove a great addition to English history. No 
better supplement to our annals could be supplied than well written 
biographies of our Kings. If the succeeding volumes should prove 
as interesting as this one, we can imagine no more delightful series 
of books.” — Weekly Chronicle, 


Vil. 
BURKE’S DICTIONARY 
OP THE EXTINCT, DORMANT, AND 
ABEYANT PEERAGES, 
Of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
A Companion to all other Peerages. Third Edition, beautifully 


pritted, in One Volume Svo, containing 800 double- column pages, 
with emblazoned Title-page, &e. price 21s, bound. 


It should be particularly noticed that this work appertains nearly 
as much to extant as to extinct persons of distinction, for though 
dignities pass away, it rarely occurs that whole families do. 


Also, just published, 
BURKE’S PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE for 1846. 


New and Revised Edition, price 38s. bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


To be had at all the Libraries. 


LEONTINE. By Mrs. Maserty. 8 vols. 


MARSTON. 


vols. 


Im. 
ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN O’SUL- 
Wyse. wy Ww. 48 ae MAXWELL, Esq., Author of * Stories of 


EMILIA WYNDHAM. By the Author of 


‘Two Old Men’s Tales,’ ‘ Mount Sorel,’ &c. 3 vols. 


CONFESSIONS of ‘a PRETTY WOMAN. 
ay peme PARDOE, Authoress of ‘The City of the Sultan,’ &. 


The ROBERTSES ON THEIR TRAVELS. 


By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 


The CITIZEN of “PRAGUE. Edited by 
MARY HOWITT. Second Edition. 3 vols. 


By the Author of ‘Salathiel.’ 


Henry Corzurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 


NEW WORKS. 


MOORE'S HISTORY of IRELAND, 


from the Earliest Kings of that Realm down to its Last Chief. 
4 vols. feap. 8vo. 24+ 

*y* The 4th and concluding V caer rng ,(just published) is the 
13%rd and last of the * Cabinet Cyclopedia 


ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS; sive, 
Florilegium e Lusibus Poeticis diversorum Oxoniensium de- 
cerptum., Curante GULIELMO LINWOOD, A.M. 8yo. 14s. 


LIVES of TWEL VE EMINENT 
IDGES of the LAST and of the PRESENT CENTURY. By 
Wid LIAM C. TOWNSEND, Esq. A.M. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


The CHURCH in the CATACOMBS. 


By Dr. CHARLES MAITLAND. 8vo. Woodcuts, lis, 


% 

COLONEL KING’S TWENTY- 
FOUR YEARS in the ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. Embracing 
the Author's Personal Adventures, with an Account of the Country 
before and during the Administration of Governor Rosas, 8yo. lis, 


Mr. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL 
and ILISTORICAL ESSAYS. 4th Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s, 
The Rt. Hon. Sir J. MACKINTOSH’S 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. Edited by ROBERT J. MACK- 
INTOSH, Esq. 3 vols. Svo. 42s. 


The DEBATER: 


complete Debates. Outlines of Debates, and 
sion. By F. ROWTON, Lecturer on Genera 
Svo. 6s, 


The PAST and FUTURE of the 


BRITISH NAVY. By the Hon. E. PLUNKETT, R.N. 8vo. 7s. 
| Ready, 


being a Series of 
uestions for Discus- 
Literature. Feap. 

(Ready. 


LECTURES on PAINTING and 


DESIGN. By B.R. HAYDON,. Vol. IL 8vo. Portraits, &c. 12s. 


XL 

The SCENERY and POETRY of the 
ENGLISH ee: a Summer Ramble. By CHARLES 
MACKAY, L.L.D. Svo, Illustrations, ids, 


STABLE-TALK and TABLE-TALK. 


By HARRY HIEOVER. Vol. II. 8vo. Portrait, 12s. 
(On Thursday next, 
xt. 


PEDESTRIAN REMINISCENCES 


at HOME and ABROAD. By SYLVANUS, Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Mrs. ELIOT MONTAUBAN’S TRA- 


VELS.—A YEAR and a DAY in the EAST. Post Svo. 7s. 


xv. 

HISTORICAL PICTURES of the 
MIDDLE AGES, from Records in the Swiss Archives. By a 
WANDERING ARTIST. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 18s, 


PERICLES: a Tale of Athens in the 


83rd Olympiad. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s, 


LANETON PARSONAGE: 


By the Author and Editor of * Gertrude.” 


a Tale. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s, 


MARGARET RUSSELL. Price 6s. 


“This well-written tale - igeaaaas many passages of great force 
and beauty.”—Literary Gazette. 


XIX. 
LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of 
COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. New Edition. Edited by Mrs 
LOUDON. vo. 2,000 Woodeuts, 63,—SU PPLEMENT, 7s, 6d, 


RISE, PROGESS, and CONSTRUC- 


TION of RAILWAYS, and PREVENTION of RAILWAY 
ACCIDENTS. By RB. RITCHIE, Assoc. Inst. C.E. Feap. 8yo. 
Woodcuts, 9s, 


The ARTISAN CLUB'S TREATISE 


on the STEAM ENGINE. Edited by JOHN BOURNE, C.E. 
4to. 30 Plates, 349 Woodcuts, 27s, 


STEEL'S SHIPMASTER'S ASSIST- 


ANT and OWNER'S NUA New Edition, Re-written b; 
Messrs. WILLMORE, CLEMENS TS, and TATE. 8yo, 28s. ; s bound, 





Leone 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 
NOW READY. 


THE SECOND EDITION of 


CARLYLE’S 
OLIVER CROMWELL, 
LETTERS AND SPEECHES, 
With ELUCIDATIONS and CONNECTING N 
With many Additional Letters. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, 36s. cloth, 


THE ADDITIONAL LETTERS, 
Separately, to complete the First Edition. 8yo, 59, cloth, 


NARRATIVE, 


THE SECOND EDITION oF 
CAPT. KEPPEL’S 
EXPEDITION TO BORNEO or 
H.M.S. DIDO, 


FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF PIRACY, 
With Extracts from the Journal of James Brooxr, Euy,, 
of Sarawak, 


With Six Maps and Eleven Views. In 2 vols. 8vo. 32s, cloth, 


COSTUME IN ENGLAND; A 
HISTORY OF DRESS, 


From the Earliest Period until the Close of the Eighteen 
Century ; with a Glossary of Terms of all Articles for Use 
Ornament worn about the Person. 


By F. W. Farrnotr, F.S.A, 
With upwards of 600 Engravings drawn on Wood by the 
Author, 


In 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 31s. 6d, 


THE COUNT OF MONTE- 
CRISTO: 
A ROMANCE. 
By M. ALEXANDRE Dvumas. 


With 20 Illustrations, drawn by M. Valentin, and e- 
graved on wood by English Artists, under the superinte 
dence of Mr. C, Heath. 2 vols. #vo. cloth gilt, 24s, 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 
OF FREE NATIONS, 


Considered in Relation to their Domestic Institutions and 
External Policy. 


By W. Torrens M‘Cutacn. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 24s. 


THE LIFE OF 
GEORGE CANNING. 


By Roper Bett. 
1 yol. post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


THE KING OF SAXONY’S 
JOURNEY THROUGH 
ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND, 


IN THE YEAR 1844. 
By Dr. C. G. Carus, Physician to His Maiesty. 


8vo. cloth, 11s. 


LETTERS on the CONDITION 


OF THE 


PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 
By Tomas CaMPBELL Foster, Esq. 
Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
** The Times Commissioner.” 
Reprinted from ‘ Taz Tres,’ with copious Notes and 
Additions. 
1 thick vol. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 








borough-street. 


London: Longman, Brown, GREEN, AND LoNGMANS. 


CHAPMAN & Hatt, 186, Strand, 
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REVIEWS 
of Christianity in promoting the 

Abolition of Slavery in Europe. — By 

Babington, B.A. Cambridge, Deightons; 

London, Rivingtons. 

TuIs dissertation obtained the Hulsean prize 
for the year 1845. It is seldom that we find a 
rize essay worth the trouble of erusal, In most 
of them the matter 1s sacrificed to the manner. 
The writers are anxious, not so much what to 
ay, as how to say it—and hence the essays are 
were efforts of declamation, interspersed with 
netorical flourishes. Mr. Babington’s book is 
of a different character. In almost every page 
itexhibits proofs of extensive reading: and it 
has the additional recommendation of being 
imple, natural, easy,—with scarcely an attempt 
st eloquence from beginning to end. Perhaps 
Mr. Babington is even too careless of style and 
manner. A greater defect is his obvious want 
of skill in the management of his materials. 
He neither connects them nor draws from them 
the necessary inferences. The matter is good; 
but the workmanship is unscientific, and even 
nde, This, however, is an imperfection so 
much less offensive than its opposite, that, 
though we are bound to indicate it, we regard 
it with indulgence. 

But there is another and more serious blemish 
in this volume. While dwelling, and rightly 
dwelling, on the vast influence which Chris- 
tiaity has exercised over the abolition of 
davery, the author, like a special pleader, is 
uwilling to admit the co-operation of other 
causes. Some of these may be here stated. 
4s civilization advanced in the Middle Ages, 
and social wants arose of which barbarism had 
never dreamed, the relations between the con- 
stituent elements of society must have un- 
dergone a striking change. The mechanical 
arts and the interests of commerce soon de- 
manded more hands than had been reared 
for them; and the more intelligent serfs were 
transferred from the rural districts to the towns, 
tomake good the deficiency. The towns were, 
almost from the beginning, exempted, either by 
charter or custom, from the more galling fetters 
ofservitude; and in a short time they only paid 
amoderate annual sum to their feudal superiors 
for the unrestricted permission to labour fortheir 
own advantage. The adscriptus gleb@ wasuseful, 
indeed, to hislord ; but when, through the ordinary 
course of things no less than through the num- 
ber of captives made in war, the class increased 
90 fast as to produce a superfluity of agricultu- 
ral wealth, the interest of both required that 
some new source of industry should be opened. 
Innumerable are the instances on record where 
the two parties came to a formal agreement on 
the subject. The serf was to be transferred to 
aneighbouring town, to be employed in some 
handicraft, and to render a portion of his earn- 
ings to his lord. Originally, no doubt, the great 
bulk of those earnings went to the feudal supe- 
tior—the serf being only too glad to escape, at 
any price, from the burdensome obligations of 
his former state, and to share in the advantages 
of acommunity which a sense of mutual interest 
bound closely together. But by degrees the 
feudal acknowledgment became less and less, 
until it scarcely reached a tithe of the indivi- 
dual profits. If the mere colonus could have 
his peculium secured to him by law, so, @ for- 
fori, could the burgher artisan. Wealth, there- 
fore, increased; and, with it, the desire of com- 
pietemanumission, —which necessitous superiors 
Were as ready to sell as his dependents were to 
purchase, 


The Influence 


Beyond all doubt, this was a great element 
of enfranchisement: but perhaps a greater — 
especially in lawless times, when almost every 
noble was at war with his neighbour—was 
the vindication of their natural rights by the 
burghers themselves. In all feudal countries, 
they were befriended by the Crown; not, in- 
deed, from humanity, but from policy,—since 
they formed no contemptible barrier against the 
second order of thestate. Asthey had everything 
to fear from their local tyrants, and everything to 
hope from the sovereign, the intimate union 
formed between the two for counterpoising the 
authority of the enemy of both was politic and 
natural. Charters, more or less liberal, attest the 
anxiety of the Crown, in every age, to fortify that 
barrier. It is easy to conceive that, when the 
towns were thus formed into municipalities,— 
allowed to erect fortifications, and to use mili- 
tary arms,—they would not be slow to wrest by 
force what would never have been granted to 
mere justice. We know that, in instances al- 
most innumerable, flourishing municipalities 
thus emancipated themselves from feudal pres- 
tations; that they opened their gates to every 
oppressed rustic,—whose cause they made their 
own; that a sense of common interest led to 
combinations of nobles against rising indepen- 
dence; and that, in their turn, several munici- 
palities united to thwart the league of their 
natural hereditary foes. The struggle, as we 
all know, continued for ages; to the advantage 
now of the one party, now of the other,—but 
generally in favour of human liberty. To this 
cause, as we have already intimated, more than 
to purchase or compromise, must we attribute 
the progress of enfranchisement during the 
Middle Ages. Combined, they form an in- 
fluence as powerful, we believe, as Christianity 
itself in the progress of human improvement. 
Why does Mr. Babington overlook them ?—or, 
we should rather inquire, why does he so slightly 
allude to them? He has, indeed, a short chap- 
ter (so short as scarcely to be worth noticing) 
on ‘The Influence of Christianity in abolish- 
ing European Slavery, compared with other 
Influences ;’ but, strange to say, though he does 
admit that one, at least, of the causes which we 
have mentioned may have had its effect, he does 
so briefly and obscurely,—as if he were afraid 
of touching the subject, and detracting from 
the merit of his favourite influence. He could 
not be ignorant of their force; since one of the 
writers whom he frequently cites (Heineccius), 
and another who can hardly be unknown to him 
(Schmidt, ‘ Histoire des Allemands’), earnestly 
and repeatedly adduce them. They are also 
to be found in one of the popular books (Dun- 
ham’s ‘History of the Germanic Empire’) with 
which he is evidently familiar. 

From these strictures, which we make with 
all due respect for the author’s diligence of re- 
search, we pass to the contents of the book. If 
we are unwillingly confined to one only of the 
causes which have led to the almost entire abo- 
lition of slavery, our glance, partial as it thus is, 
will be at a subject of considerable interest.— 
On the subject of the repugnance of Chris- 
tianity toa state of slavery in any shape, there 
can be little difference of opinion. It is true, in- 
deed, that it nowhere directly prohibits slavery, 
—that it even recognizes the existence of the 
institution, by exhorting Christian slaves to 
obey their masters. ‘There was good reason for 
such forbearance :— 


“ Both Christ and His Apostles carefully avoided 
interfering in any manner with the relations already 
subsisting between man and man, however foreign 
they might be to the nature of the religion which 
they propagated, provided they could consist with it 





at all. However objectionable the formation of such 





relations might have been in the abstract, they never 
attempted to subvert them violently, but leftthem to 
be corrected for the present, or avoided for the future, 
by general precepts.” 

Again :— 

“ When Christ came into the world, mankind had 
long been firmly convinced of the wisdom and pro- 
priety of slavery : many persons esteemed it more or 
less strictly natural: and the whole face of society 
bore manifest proofs of the existence of this convic- 
tion. If then it were anywise possible to make such 
an institution as this, though fraught with manifold 
mischief, not absolutely inconsistent with Christianity, 
the consideration that men’s minds were not morally 
prepared to carry out the plans by which God might 
design to renovate the world in Christ, will explain why 
the first teachers of Christianity did not immediately 
attempt to abolish slavery.” 

To illustrate the sentiments of the ancient 
Pagan world in regard to slaves, Mr. Babington 
writes as follows :— 

“ Aristotle, the great patron of slavery, advising 
Alexander ‘ to deal with the Greeks as a general, but 
with the Barbarians as a master,’ forcibly explains 
his meaning by adding, ‘and to regard the former 
as friends and domestics, but to treat the latter as 
brutes and plants.’ ‘According to the strict prin 
ciple of the Roman law,’ says Mr. Long, ‘it was 
a consequence of the relation of master and slave 
that the master could treat the slave as he pleased : 
he could sell him, punish him, or put him to death.’ 
Slaves were held * pro nullis, pro mortuis, pro quad- 
rupedibus,’—and for worse than even this, as A. Faber 
has shown. As to their practice, ‘time would fail 
us,’ says Potgiesser,* should we recount the various 
kinds of tortureswhich the Romans reserved for slaves 
alone.’” 

In his anxiety to effect a special object, Mr. 
Babington is led into injustice. Aristotle had 
no admiration for slavery in the abstract. He 
taught, indeed, that freedom should be enjoyed 
by such men only as are enlightened enough to 
use it; but he inculcated the duty of instruct- 
ing the ignorant, whether bond or free, and of 
conferring liberty on the former when prepared 
to exercise it rightly. And his own conduct 
proves the sincerity of his sentiments; for, by 
his will, he enfranchised some of his slaves at 
once, and directed that the rest should be free 
when qualified for the state of freedom. 

From an early period of the Church, the re- 
demption of captives was inculeated as a solemn 
duty. In this good work Cyprian of Carthage 
was very active. He would not allow himself 
the luxury of silver utensils while Christians 
groaned in bondage. Hear, also, Ambrose of 
Milan :— 

“ How Ambrose sold the consecrated vessels of his 
church at Milan to redeem Christian captives from 
the Goths, is so well known, that it is almost sufficient 
to have alluded to it. Yet we cannot refrain from 
quoting a portion of his own justification of his cons 
duct. * Those vessels are indeed precious which redeem 
souls from death; that is the true treasure of the 
Lord, which works that which his blood has worked. 
I recognize the chalice of the blood of the Lord, when 
I see redemption in each: so that the chalice redeems 
from the enemy those whom his blood has redeemed 
from sin.’” 

After the legal establishment of Christianity 
in Rome, when the Pagans declined in propor- 
tion as the followers of Christ increased, this 
redemption of captives was felt to be a duty by 
every Church. It was regarded as the bishop's 
peculiar obligation ; and voluntary manumis- 
sion, both by churchmen and laymen, began 
to prevail from an early period.— Equally pleas- 
ing is the fact, that, of those who remained slaves 
(and after all the efforts of individual charity the 
bulk of the rural population, at least, would be 
so), the condition was gradually, though slowly, 
ameliorated. In this good work, Constantine 
led the way :— 

“He laid down, ‘that if any one, after the 
brutal manner of the barbarians, caused his slave 
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to expire under the torture, he should be guilty of 
homicide.’ ” 

The same emperor made another law—which 
some Christians in another hemisphere would 
do well to imitate :— 

“Constantine made a law (a.p. 334) forbidding 
the forcible separation of servile families, whether by 
sale or partition of property. ‘ For who can endure,’ 
says he, ‘that children, wives, and husbands should 
be separated from each other ?’” 

Marriage, however, was a privilege to which 
slavery could not aspire in all countries. It 
was slowly introduced by the authority of the 
Church :— 

* An incident is recorded by Gregory of Tours, as 
occurring in the time of Childebert II.,in which a 
priest madea vigorous attempt to maintain the validity 
of the marriage of slaves, which in heathen times was 
merely reckoned a contubernium ; and which was not 
definitely acknowledged to be good by Roman civil 
authority till the time of the Emperor Basilius, in 
the latter part of the ninth century. ‘Two slaves of 
Rauchingus,’ says Gregory, ‘ had fled to a church to 
be married : he demanded them back again to punish 
them: you cannot receive them back, said the priest, 
unless you pledge that their union shall be permanent, 
and that they shall remain free from all corporal 
punishment.’ The master accordingly made the pro- 
mise, and they retired from the church.” 

Again, speaking of Louis-le-Debonnaire :— 

“He moreover enacts, ‘that the marriages of 
slaves shall not be set aside if they have different 
masters, provided the marriage be legal and the 
masters have consented to it: in conformity with the 
Gospel, which says, *‘ Whom God hath joined, let not 
man put asunder.”’ This law is confirmed twelve 
years afterwards, in nearly the same words, by the 
second Council of Chalons (a.p. 813). *‘ We have 
been informed that certain persons, by an arbitrary 
kind of presumption, set aside the lawful marriages 
of slaves, not attending to the words of the Gospel.’ 
It was afterwards confirmed by various ecclesiastical 
authorities.” 

Another agreeable feature in the picture of 
the Middle-Age times is the anxiety of the 
Church for the attendance of slaves on public 
worship. If no other advantage resulted from 
such attendance than the needful rest which it 
secured, it would be well deserving of our ap- 
probation; but it must be borne in mind, too, 
that the slaves could obtain instruction in no 
other place than the church, and from no other 
persons than its ministers. 

Nor, in alluding to the many great benefits 
which the Church was the means of obtaining 
for slaves, must we omit the Right of Sanctuary. 
This right, however, was not obtained all at 
once, or without a succession of struggles :— 

“ Arcadius and Honorius (a.p. 398) passed a law, 
refusing protection to a slave who should fly to a 
church for refuge from his master. This law, ac- 
cording to Gothofred, was vehemently declaimed 
against ; and certainly fell into general desuetude 
shortly afterwards. A law in the Theodosian code 
expressly allows refuge to a slave in a church ; and 
regulations of the same general character are of 
constant occurrence in succeedingtimes. M. Biot’s 
researches have led him to the conclusion that in 
the West the right of refuge was always inviolable ; 
but that the Eastern or Greek churches succumbed 
to the authority of an absolute despotism. ‘A 
Christian Church,’ observes Mr. Blair, ‘ afforded 
very great safety from the wrath of unmerciful 
owners; for when a slave took refuge there, it be- 
came the duty of the ecclesiastics to intercede for 
him with his master ; and if the latter refused to par- 
don the slave, they were bound not to give him up; 
but to let him live within the precincts of the sanc- 
tuary till he chose to depart, or his owner granted 
him forgiveness.’ ” 

By the laws and canons alike, Jews were not 
to possess Christian slaves; nor were the latter 
to be sold out of a Christian country. But 
these and other benevolent decrees were more 
easily made than enforced. In spite of authority 
ecclesiastical or civil, many sea-ports openly 





carried on the traffic even in Christian slaves. 
According to M. Daru, that traffic was most 
extensive at Venice, which rendered itself infa- 
mous in the eyes of all good men. The Slavo- 
nians, too, after as before their conversion to 
Christianity, did all in their power to perpetuate 
the evil. But for the cupidity of commerce and 
the fierceness of those barbarians, slavery in 
Europe would have expired many ages sooner 
than it did. Nevertheless, before the causes 
which we have named the evil continued to 
decline. 

One of the steps in that progress of which the 
Church has the honour, is that which removed | 
the capital penalty from intermarriage between | 
the bond and the free. Many readers are ac- 
quainted with the atrocious law which con- 
signed both the man and the woman to the 
flames,—and which flourished in several coun- 
tries long after the introduction of Christianity. 
In time, however, the owner of the slave manu- 
mitted the offender, that by so doing he might 
save the free person’s life. We have a form of 
the kind in the collection of Lindenbrog :— 

“*T, in God’s name, having the fear of God and 
eternal life in view, manumit my bondman on ac- 
count of you,..who without your parents’ consent 
have married him, and so incurred the danger of 
capital punishment, and as many others would have 
done, had not other persons and noblemen frequently 
come to their aid: and thus I enfranchise the issue 
of you both.’” 

So early as the tenth century, “the slaves 
were already rising to the rank of peasants.” 
By the end of the twelfth, “corporal servitude 
had ceased throughout a great part of the Em- 
pire,’ as Dr. Dunham tells us:—and in the 
thirteenth century, the German Christians, 
and, we believe, those of every other European 
country, had ceased to capture or to purchase 
slaves even from the Slavonians. 

We cannot follow Mr. Babington through all 
the steps of his argument in favour of Chris- 
tianity as a great anti-slavery agent. In Eng- 
land he indicates the decline of the unholy in- 
stitution down to the extinction of villenage in 
the time of Elizabeth. He is superficial in 
regard to slavery in Spain, the Lower Empire, 
and Scandinavia,—and in some other coun- 
tries he does not so much as allude to it. Yet 
Russia, Poland, Hungary, Bohemia, and other 
Slavonic states, exhibit in their domestic his- 
tory some curious and instructive details on the 
subject. Scotland, too, ought not to have been 
nearly unnoticed; since, down to the abolition 
of heritable jurisdictions in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, slavery, in some form or other, was to be 
found within her borders. These are defects in 
the book to be added to those which we have 
before mentioned :—but the dissertation has 
considerable merits, notwithstanding. 





The Quizziology of the British Drama. By 


Gilbert Abbott a4 Beckett. 

Punch Office. 
Tuts is as light and pleasant an hour’s reading 
as the student need desire,—with the thermo- 
meter, in the shady corner of his study, marking 
eighty-six. Its object is, says the author, “ Ist, 
to describe the passions as they appear in many 
of our modern plays; 2ndly, to show the cha- 
racters most in use by some of our dramatic 
authors; and, 3rdly, to present examples of 
those passions and characters in operation, 
through the medium of scenes supposed to be 
selected from the works of the most popular 
writers for the stage.” With some portion of 
the contents of its volumes, its readers may 
have already made acquaintance elsewhere ; 
but other parts are, so far as our experience 
goes, new :—and as, in catering for the mental 
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recreation of our own readers, regard should be 


had to extreme cases of temperature, we og 


pointe do better than amuse them with a 
example under each of the above three seven 
heads.—The following are fragments from the 
writer’s ‘Ode to the Stage Passions’ :— 
Next Anger rush’d—’tis Hicks, by Jove! 
Loud thunder in his voice he hurls ; 
His superhuman rage to prove, 
He tears his long black worsted curls. 
And now doth wan Despair appear. 
He draws his breath—nor draws it mild, 
But fiercely asks the chandelier 
To give him back his only child. 
* * * * 
No sooner had she sang, than, with a frown, 
Revenge, that heavy man, 
Stalk’d in, and cheering shouts of ‘‘ Bravo, Brown!” 
Throughout the audience ran. 
He gives the orchestra a withering look, 
He draws his blood-stain’d sword, 
And growls, *‘ I mark’d it in the leader's book, 
You know I want a chord.” 
The orchestra wakes up at last, 
The double drums they beat, 
And the trombone gives a blast, 
Lengthening at least six feet. 
At every bar, Revenge, with measured stride, 
Perambulates the stage from side to side : 
Then hides behind the door for some one coming out, 
Who walks most unsuspectingly about, 
Follow’d by dark Revenge, who very neatly 
Contrives to keep out of his sight completely ; 
Waiting an opportunity to see 
Revenge and Victim exeunt, both o. P. 
* * * * 


With eyes upraised and ringlets curling, 

Pale Melancholy—Mrs. Stirling— 

Came from the prompter’s little seat 

Her lamentations to repeat ; 

And while she pours her pensive cries 

On all the wings and flats around, 

There is an echo in the flies, 

That seems to mock the mournful sound. 

Through box and pit the plaintive accents stole, 

Hung o’er the orchestra with fond delay, 
Through the house a charm diffusing, 
The sound not e’en the gallery losing, 

Till in the slips it dies away. 

So much for the Passions !—now for one of 
the characters of the drama :— 

“The Stage Supernumerary. 

“Alas! there is not in the range of dramatic cha 
racter a more striking instance of the weakness of 
theatrical human nature than is presented by the 
Supernumerary; whose career, from the last bar of 
the overture to the speaking of the ‘ tag,’ is one con- 
tinued course of feeble-minded vacillation, abject 
subservience, or abominable treachery. He is led 
away by a bit of bombast from any ranting hero who 
will ask him if he is a man, ora Briton, or a Roman, 
or whether the blood of his ancestors runs through 
his recreant veins; and he will agree, at a moments 
notice, to take part in any desperate enterprise. He 
will appear at one moment as the friend of freedom, 
dressed in green baize, pointing with a property sword 
to the sky borders, and joining some twenty othersin 
an oath to rid his country of the tyrant: but he will 
be found five minutes afterwards rigged out in cotton 
velvet as a seedy noble in the suite of the very iden- 
tical tyrant. He will swear allegiance to the house 
of Hapsburg, at half-past seven, and by the time the 
second price comes in, he will be marching as one ofa 
select party of the friends of freedom who have taken 
an oath to roll the House of Hapsburg in the dust 
Perhaps, like a perfidious villain as he is, he will be 
carrying a banner inscribed with the words, ‘ Down 
with the oppressor,” on one side, while on the other 
—which he keeps artfully out of sight in order to 
hide his treachery from the audience—are emblazon- 
ed the arms of the House of Hapsburg, of which the 
alleged oppressor is the chief. On the field of battle 
the conduct of the Stage Supernumerary is contempt 
ible in the extreme; for he either falls down before 
he is hit, or takes a mean advantage of a fallen foe 
by striking an attitude, with his foot resting on the 
chest of one of the vanquished enemy. Sometimes 
the Supernumerary gives himself up from seven until 
ten to a reckless career of crime, carousing in @ cal 
vas cave, or plundering pasteboard caravans, except 
at intervals during the evening, when, perhaps, to 
swamp the voice of conscience, he drinks half-ané- 
halfin the dressing-room with his wicked accomplices 
The face of the Supernumerary generally shows the 
traces of a long career of crime and burnt cork ; not 
is there a feature upon which remorse or rouge has 
not committed ravages. He frequently has his arms 
and legs bare; but, as if he had shrunk within himself, 
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his skin oF fleshing is frequently too large for him, 

forms folds of a most extraordinary kind at the 
isints of his knees or elbows. Sometimes his chest 
is left bare, and his skin, as far as the neck, appears 
to be of a rich orange colour; but the throat, which 
is cut off, a8 it were, by a distinct line, is ofa different 
shade altogether. Sometimes, when the scene is 
iaid in India, the Supernumerary has his skin tied on 
‘. him; from which it would seem to be a theatrical 
theory that the darkness of colour peculiar to the 
negro race is owing to the use of leggins and waist- 
wats of black worsted, The Stage Supernumerary 
issomething like the antelope in his facility of descend- 
ing precipices, and he will make his way with the 

test ease among rocks that appear inaccessible. 
He will come from the very highest mountain-pass 
in two or three minutes, and he undertakes needless 
jificulty by going a roundabout way and traversing 
the same ground several times over ; though he knows 
that the remotest peak is not a minute’s walk from 
the footlights. Though the Stage Supernumerary is 
frequently a rutfian while upon the scene, he is ex- 
ceedingly harmless and humble directly he gets to 
the wing; when he is glad to creep into any quiet 
corner, to avoid being ordered out of the way by the 
prompter, tumbled over by the call-boy, and sworn 
stas Well as knocked down by a blow from a flat by 
one or two of the carpenters.” 

These passions and characters are put into 
action, in the name of J—s S—n K—-s, in the 
following scene from ‘ The Husband’ :— 
sgxs—A Park. Enter the Countess of Summerton walking, 

and John the Footman attending her. 

Countess. Oh why did nature make of me a Countess, 
4nd yet make him a common serving man? [Looking round 

at him). 
Isthat a form to serve? Deuce take his leg! 
That leg is always running in my mind. 
John (advancing). I thought my lady spoke. 
Countess. You thought, indeed ! 
What right have you to think? °Tis not your place, 
Your office is to serve. 
John. Iwould no better [he retires back]. 
Countess. Why, hang the fellow, how that air becomes 
him! 
His very modesty abashes me; 
And yet his boldness might embarrass more. 
Come hither, John. 
John. My lady! 
Countess. Will you come ? 
Isid come hither, and you cry, “‘ My lady!” 
Asif “ My lady” meant to say, ‘* I come.” 

John. My wish, my lady, was to study thine : 

§& thou wouldst see if thou couldst read my heart. 

— Thy heart! And what is that? <A footman’s 

eart ? 
Hast thou a heart at all? Or, if thou hast, 
ita heart that thon canst call thine own? 

John. If Lean call mine own what I have lost, 
Then still my heart is mine, though I have lost it. 

Countess. I'd like to know what thou dost call a heart. 
John, It is a thing of weakness, yet of strength, 

Yielding but firn—'tis soft, and yet ’tis hard. 
But when ‘tis not one’s own, ’tis harder still. 
Countess [aside]. Why, how the knave describes my very 
You talk too freely, sir. (self. 

John. O lady! lady! 

Countess. Beware, sir, how you do mistake my speech. 
Thou art a varlet, arrant serving knave, 

AndIa Countess, great, and nobly born. 

What right hast thou to wear thy shoulder-knot 

With such a jaunty and chivalric air; 

Asif it were thy buckler, not thy badge, 

Emblem of knighthood, not of servitude ? 

Who was it taught thee, sirrah, to obey 

With such a high-bred air of courtesy, 

That seems to fit thee rather to command ? 

Or if these are the gifts of Nature, sir, 

Why did not Nature crown her work at once, 

And make thee, not a footman, but a lord— 

ABaron—Earl—a Marquis—nay, a Duke ? 

John. Ym not of Nature the apologist— 

Nor know I why her works she has not crown'd. 

But this I know, we shall be crowned ourselves, 

And by the hand of Nature—for I swear, 

4 storm begins to break above our heads, 

Crowning our crowns with precious stones of hail [the storm 
; I 


rises}. 
Countess. Yet, there you stand, as fast as adamant, 
Immoveable as rock, and dull as stone. 
Hin (eftring an umbrella). I beg my lady’s pardon ; but 
er eve 
Made me forget the lightning’s vivid flash, 
And to my ear her speech did drown the thunder. 
For sound and vision touch in vain the sense, 
Unless they reach the mind; the mental whisper 
Isheard amid the battle’s loudest din. 
'snot the largest object fills the sight : 
e eye may rest upon a thousand forms, 
And yet see only one. Ay, even now, 
Tees, meadows, gardens, lie before my vision, 
While nothing I behold but— 
Countess evolly]. Sir, the rain ! 
ou carry that umbrella in your hand, 
I'm unshelter’d. You forget your station. 





John [giving the umbrella}. No, not my station—I forgot 


myself; 
My station, lady, is to be your slave. 
Were I a Duke ‘twould be my station still. [He retires up. 
Countess ( putting up the umbrella, and looking occasionally 
at John from under it}, Mow noble is his speech, how 
proud his gait! 
How well he bears the storm! The pelting rain 
Dashes in vain against his lofty brow. 
He shakes it from him as the lion shakes 
The moisture from his mane. Heaven! how it pours, 
Yet here I stand alone beneath this silk, 
Whose wide expanse would amply shelter two, 
While he gets wet, because he is—my servant— 
A victim to conventionalities. 
What is the world to me—I to the world— 
That I should be its slave—its abject slave ? 
No, no! let Nature leap upon her throne— 
That throne the human heart. Come hither, John. 
John (running forward). I thought my lady called. 
was I right ? 
Countess [endeavouring to assume a cold dignity). Sir, you 
were right—yet you were also wrong. 
Right in the thought that I did summon you— 
Wrong in your manner of approaching me. 
I called you, sirrah, to fulfil your duty. 
Are you aware I’m holding this umbrella? 
John (taking it and holding it over the Countess). Your 
pardon, lady. 
Countess. Come a little nearer ; 
The drippings, sirrah, fall upon my dress. 
Nay, do not stretch your arm to such a length ; 
A distant weight is always heavier far 
Than one that’s near ; an ounce upon a steelyard, 
By moving on one inch becomes a pound, 
Come nearer to me—nearer, sirrah, still ; 
Not that I wish you should approach me, sir, 
Except to make the weight that’s in your hand 
More easy to be borne. 
John (drawing nearer]. 1 feel no weight, 
At least none in my hand. [Aside] Keep up, my heart! 
Countess. Oh! this is more than I can longer bear. 
The rain comes faster every moment down, 
And he is getting soaked; it must not be. 
Come nearer, nearer, nearer, nearer still. 
This is distraction in its wildest sense ! 
I cannot bear to see the thing I love—— 
John [with intense passion). The thing you love! 
those words again! 
Repeat them till the very tongue drops down 
Between the aching jaws ; then let the lips 
In a mild murmur take the accents up ; 
And when no more the weary lips can move, 
Let echo whisper still, ‘‘ The thing you love !” 
Countess. My secret’s known at last; now let it die ; 
Strangle it in its birth ; hearts will be hearts; 
And love will still be love—but there an end: 
The storm is over; walk behind me, sirrah. 
[He retires several paces behind her. 
Countess [with intense emotion, as she goes out). Beat, 
heart! thy throbbings meet no human eye! 
Down, tears! betrayers of the inmost soul! 
‘Tis but one effort more [with a tremendous effort to maintain 
her calmness). 


Oh! 


[Clinging to him. 


Oh say 


John, follow me! 

[She bursts into tears and rushes off the stage, John rushing 

wildly after her). 

The above, according to Mr. a Beckett's fic- 
tion, and some ten or a dozen more illustrations 
of the same kind, are extracts from dramas 
which were among the rejected candidates for 
Mr. Webster’s prize of 500/., given a few years 
ago. 





Supplement to the First Edition of Oliver 
Cromwell's Letters and Speeches. By Thomas 
Carlyle. Chapman & Hall. 

Mr. Carlyle has reaped the reward of his noble 

vindication of Oliver Cromwell. £x parte as 

his statement necessarily was, it nevertheless 
carried conviction. The Protector’s character 
was thereby established as a sincere, earnest 
man; on whom, while in the path of ordinary 
duty, a great public task was imposed,—which, 
with his interested opinions, it would have been 
base for him to decline. Henceforth, the con- 
scientious historian will hesitate to present 
Cromwell as an ambitious hypocrite, who wil- 
fully and selfishly contracted the stain of regi- 
cide for the sake of power. The attention ex- 
cited by Mr. Carlyle’s remarkable work has, 
naturally, brought the author into correspon- 
dence with possessors and collectors of Crom- 
wellian correspondence and documents ;—for 
the most part only confirming and corroborating 
the ‘foregone conclusions” of the already pub- 
lished Collection. Mr. Carlyle, however, has 
thought it proper to include the new letters 
which have come to his hands in a second edi- 
tion; and also to publish them separately for 
the purchasers of his first—the last measure 


evincing an honest regard for the reader’s 
rights, which deserves honourable mention. 
For the letters themselves, even in the way of 
corroboration, they are valuable; as at least 
indicating that, to whatever extent investigation 
may proceed, the character of Mr. Carlyle’s 
hero is safe. Rarely have conduct and senti- 
ment been more of a piece throughout a long 
and difficult career. 

The letter of earliest note in this new collec- 
tion, is one which gives what Mr. Carlyle calls 
“a glimpse of the Jronsides, first specific 
glimpse, which is something.” 

“ To my honoured Friend, Oliver St. John, Esq., at 
Lincoln's Inn: These present. 
** Boston, 11th September, 1643 

“‘ Str,—Of all men I should not trouble you with 
money matters,—did not the heavy necessities my 
Troops are in, press upon me beyond measure. I 
am neglected exceedingly! I am now ready for my 
march towards the Enemy; who hath entrenched 
himself over against Hull, my Lord Newcastle having 
besieged the Town. Many of my Lord of Man- 
chester’s Troops are come to me: very bad and 
mutinous, not to be confided in;—they paid to a 
week almost; mine noways provided-for to support 
them, except by the poor Sequestrations of the 
County of Huntingdon!—My Troops increase. I 
have a lovely company; you would respect them, 
did you know them. No ‘ Anabaptists;’ they are 
honest sober Christians :—they expect to be used as 
men! If I took pleasure to write to the House in 
bitterness, I have occasion. ‘ Of’ the 3,000/. allotted 
me, I cannot get the Norfolk part nor the Hertford- 
shire: it was given ‘away’ before I had it—I have 
minded your service to forgetfulness of my own Sol- 
diers’ necessities. I desire not to seek myself: ‘ but’ 
I have little money of my own to help my Soldiers. 
My estate is little. I tell you, the Business of Ire- 
land and England hath had of me, in money, be- 
tween Eleven and Twelve Hundred pounds ;—there- 
fore my Private can do little to help the Public, 
You have had my money: I hope in God I desire 
to venture my skin. So do mine. Lay weight upon 
their patience; but break it not! Think of that 
which may be a real help. I believe 5,000/. is due. 
If you lay aside the thought of me and my Letter, I 
expect no help. Pray for 

* Your true friend and servant, 
* OLIVER CROMWELL. 

“There is no care taken how to maintain that 
Force of Horse and Foot raised and a-raising for my 
Lord of Manchester. Te hath not one able to put- 
on ‘that business.’ The Force will fall if some help 
not. Weak counsels and weak actings undo all !— 
[two words crossed out |:—all will be lost if God help 
not! Remember who tells you.” 

It is interesting to be thus enabled to trace, 
as it were, the genesis of such great move- 
ments. In the piety, and nothing less, of 
Cromwell, lay the invincibility of his prowess, 
and that of the troops which he raised. That 
the religious creed of his party involved pre- 
judices violent and erroneous as that of their 
opponents, is obvious enough: but, in the 
world’s history, it has been given to one error to 
chase another—a newer wrong to extinguish an 
older—while Truth and Right stood aloof from 
the contest, in the calm assurance that the final 
issue must do their work. Parliament having 
come to a decision against surplices at Allhal- 
lowtide and other ‘‘ monuments of superstition 
and idolatry,”’ a brief letter indicates a scene 
consequently enacted in Ely Cathedral. It is 
addressed to ‘‘ The Rev. Mr. Hitch, at Ely, 
dated 10th Jan. 1643;”’ and follows here, with 
Mr. Carlyle’s commentary :— 

“Mr. Hitcu,—Lest the Soldiers should in any 
tumultuary or disorderly way attempt the reforma- 
tion of the Cathedral Church, I require you to for- 
bear altogether your Choir-service, so unedifying and 
offensive: and this as you shall answer it, if any dis- 
order should arise thereupon. I advise you to cate- 
chise, and read and expound the Scripture to the 
people ; not doubting but the Parliament, with the 
advice of the Assembly of Diyines, will direct you 
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farther. I desire your Sermons ‘too,’ where usually 
they have been—but more frequent. 
“ Your loving friend, OLIveR CROMWELL. 

“Mr. Hitch paid no attention; persisted in his 
Choir-service :—whereupon enter the Governor of 
Ely with soldiers, ‘ with a rabble at his heels,’ say the 
old Querelas. With arabble at his heels, with his 
hat on, he walks up to the Choir; says audibly: ‘I 
am a man under Authority ; and am commanded to 
dismiss this Assembly,—then draws back a little, 
that the Assembly may dismiss with decency. Mr. 
Hitch has paused, for a moment; but seeing Oliver 
draw back, he starts again: ‘ As it was in the begin- 
ning’—!—* Leave off your fooling, and come down, 
Sir!’ said Oliver, in a voice still audible to this Edi- 
tor: which Mr. Hitch did now instantaneously give 
ear to. And so, ‘with his whole congregation,’ 
vanishes from the field of History.” 

A letter, dated 10th March in the same year, 
shows how well inclined Cromwell himself 
generally was to liberty of conscience. It is 
addressed to Major-General Crawford: and we 
quote the greater part of it :— 

“ The complaints you preferred to my Lord against 
your Lieutenant-Colonel, both by Mr. Lee and your 
own Letters, have occasioned his stay here;—my 
Lord being ‘so’ employed, in regard of many occa- 
sions which are upon him, that he hath not been at 
leisure to hear him make his defence: which, in 
pure justice, ought to be granted him or any man 
before a judgment be passed upon him. During his 
abode here and absence from you, he hath acquainted 
me what a grief it is to him to be absent from his 
charge, especially now the regiment is called forth 
to action: and therefore, asking of me my opinion, 
I advised him speedily to repair unto you. Surely 
you are not well advised thus to turn off one so 
faithful to the Cause, and so able to serve you as 
this man is. Give me leave to tell you, I cannot 
be of your judgment; ‘cannot understand,’ if a 
man notorious for wickedness, for oaths, for drinking, 
hath as great a share in your affections as one who 
fears an oath, who fears to sin,—that this doth com- 
mend your election of men to serve as fit instruments 
in this work ! — Ay, but the man ‘is an Anabaptist.’ 
Are you sure of that? Admit he be, shall that 
render him incapable to serve the public? ‘ He is 
indiscreet.’ It may be so, in some things: we have 
all human infirmities. I tell you, if you had none 
but such ‘indiscreet men’ about you, and would be 
pleased to use them kindly, you would find as good 
a fence to you as any you have yet chosen. Sir, 
the State, in choosing men to serve it, takes no 
notice of their opinions ; if they be willing faithfully 
to serve it,—that satisfies. I advised you formerly 
to bear with men of different minds from yourself: 
if you had done it when I advised you to it, I 
think you would not have had so many stumbling- 
blocks in your way. It may be you judge otherwise; 
but I tell you my mind.—TI desire you would 
receive this man into your favour and good opinion. 
I believe, if he follow my counsel, he will deserve no 
other but respect from you. Take heed of being 
sharp, or too easily sharpened by others, against 
those to whom you can object little but that they 
square not with you in every opinion concerning 
matters of religion. If there be any other offence 
to be charged upon him,—that must in a judicial 
way receive determination. I know you will not 
think it fit my Lord should discharge an Officer of 
the Field but ig aregulate way. I question whether 
you or I have any precedent for that.” 

The principle implied in the above letter was 
the pole-star of Cromwell’s course, even up to 
the latest moment. His influence was uniformly 


exerted to prevent the ascendancy of any one 


sect. In this he was before his age. The next 
letter (‘for Colonel Valentine Walton’’) testi- 
fies to his honesty and straightforwardness :— 
“We do with grief of heart resent the sad con- 
dition of our Army in the West, and of affairs there. 
That business has our hearts with it; and truly had 
we wings, we would fly thither! So soon as ever my 
Lord and the Foot set me loose, there shall be in me 
no want to hasten what [ can to that service. For 
indeed all other considerations are to be laid aside, 
and to give place to it, as being of far more import- 
ance. I hope the Kingdom shall see that, in the 


midst of our necessities, we shall serve them without 
disputes. We hope to forget our wants, which are 
exceeding great, and ill cared for; and desire to 
refer the many slanders heaped upon us by false 
tongues to God,—who will, in due time, make it 
appear to the world that we study the glory of God, 
and the honour and liberty of the Parliament. For 
which we unanimously fight; without seeking our 
own interests. Indeed we never find our men so 
cheerful as when there is work to do. I trust you 
will always hear so of them. The Lord is our 
strength, and in Him is all our hope. Pray for us. 
Present my love to my friends: I beg their prayers. 
The Lord still bless you. We have some amongst 
us much slow in action:—if we could all intend our 
own ends less, and our ease too, our business in this 
Army would go on wheels for expedition! ‘ But’ 
because some of us are enemies to rapine, and other 
wickednesses, we are said to be ‘ factious,’ to ‘ seek to 
maintain our opinions in religion by force,’—which 
we detest and abhor. I profess I could never satisfy 
myself of the justness of this War, but from the 
Authority of the Parliament to maintain itself in 
its rights: and in this Cause, I hope to approve 
myself an honest man and single-hearted. Pardon 
me that I am thus troublesome. I write but seldom: 
it gives me a little ease to pour my mind, in the midst 
of calumnies, into the bosom of a Friend.” 

It would be unjust both to Mr. Carlyle and 
to Cromwell not to give the following in exten- 
so; letter and commentary are characteristic of 
Hero and Biographer :— 

“Oliver St. John, a private friend, and always 
officially an important man, always on the Com- 
mittee of Both Kingdoms, Derby-House Committee, 
or whatever the governing Authority might be,— 
finds here a private Note for himself; one part of 
which is very strange to us. Does the reader look 
with any intelligence into that poor old prophetic, 
symbolic Death-bed scene at Preston? Any intelli- 
gence of Prophecy and Symbol, in general ; of the 
symbolic Man-child Mahershalal-hashbaz at Jerusa- 
lem, or the handful of Cut Grass at Preston ;—of 
the opening Portals of Eternity, and what last de- 
parting gleams there are in the Soul of the pure and 
just ?— Mahershalal-hashbaz (‘ Hasten-to-the-spoil,’ 
so called), and the bundle of Cut Grass are grown 
somewhat strange to us! Read; and having sneered 
duly,—consider : s 
“For my worthy Friend, Oliver St. John, Esq., Solicitor- 

General: These, at Lincoln's Inn. 
** Knaresborough, lst September, 1648. 

“ Dear Sir,—I can say nothing; but surely the 
Lord our God is a great and glorious God. He only 
is worthy to be feared and trusted, and His appear- 
ances particularly to be waited for. He will not fail 
His People. Let every thing that hath breath praise 
the Lord!—Remember my love to my dear brother 
H. Vane: I pray he make not too little, nor I too 
much, of outward dispensations:—God preserve us 
all, that we, in the simplicity of our spirits, may pa- 
tiently attend upon them. Let us all be not careful 
what men will make of these actings. They, will 
they, nill they, shall fulfil the good pleasure of God; 
and we—shall serve our generations. Our rest we 
expect elsewhere; that will be durable. Care we 
not for tomorrow, nor for anything. This Scripture 
has been of great stay to me: read Jsaiah Eighth, 
10, 11, 14:—read all the Chapter. I am informed 
from good hands, that a poor godly man died in 
Preston, the day before the Fight; and being sick 
near the hour of his death, he desired the woman 
that cooked to him, To fetch him a handful of Grass. 
She did so ; and when he received it, he asked Whe- 
ther it would wither or not, now it was cut? The 
woman said, ‘ Yea.’ He replied, ‘So should this 
Army of the Scots do, and come to nothing, so soon 
as ours did but appear,’ or words to this effect ; and 
so immediately died.” 

Equally characteristic, but of more solemn 
import, is Cromwell’s letter to Lord Wharton, 
touching the latter’s doubts of the extreme pro- 
ceedings of Parliament. It is dated Ist Jan. 
1649 :— 

“Tf I know my heart, I love you in truth: and 
therefore if, from the jealousy of unfeigned love, I 
play the fool a little, and say a word or two at guess, 
I know you will pardon it. It were a vain thing, by 
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Letter, to dispute-over your doubts, or undertake tp 
answer your objections. I have heard them all: 
and J have rest from the trouble of them, and Sof! 
what has risen in my own heart ; for which I desi 
to be humbly thankful. I do not condemn v 
reasonings ; I doubt them. It’s easy to Object to the 
glorious Actings of God, if we look too much y 
instruments! I have heard computations meh d 
the Members in Parliament: ‘The good kept 
the worst left in,” &c.:—it has been so these Dine 
years: yet what hath God wrought? The greateg 
works Jast ; and still is at work! Therefore take 
heed of this scandal. Be not offended at the manne 
‘ of God’s working ;’ perhaps no other way was left 
What if God accepted their zeal, ‘ even’ as He did 
that of Phinehas, whom reason might have called 
before a jury! What if the Lord have Witnessed 
His approbation and acceptance to this ‘zeal’ g 
—not only by signal outward acts, but to the 
heart ‘ of good men’ too? Whiatif I fear, my Friend 
should withdraw his shoulder from the Lord's work 
—Oh, it’s grievous to do so!—through scandal, 
through false mistaken reasonings—? ‘Theres 
difficulty, there’s trouble; here, in the other way 
there’s safety, ease, wisdom: in the one no clear. 
ness’—this is an objection indeed,—*‘ in the other 
satisfaction.’ — .—‘ Satisfaction:’ it’s well if we thought 
of the first, and ‘as’ severed from the other con. 
siderations, which do often bias, if not bribe the mind, 
Whereby mists are often raised in the way we should 
walk in, and we call it darkness or ‘ dissatisfaction’ 
Oh, our deceitful hearts! Oh, this flattering world! 
How great is it to bethe lord’s servant in any drudgery 
— —(I thought not to have written near ‘so far ay 


| the other side: love will not let me alone; I have 


been often provoked ‘ to it by you’)—— in all hazards 
His worst is far above the world’s best! He makes 
us able, in truth, to say so; we cannot of ourselves, 
How hard a thing is it to reason ourselves up to the 
Lord's service, though it be so honourable ; how easy 
to put ourselves out there, where the flesh hass 
many advantages!—You were desired to go along 
with us; I wish it still. Yet we are not triumphing; 
—we may, for aught flesh knoweth, suffer after all 
this: the Lord prepare us for His good pleasure! 
You were with us in the Power of things: why not 
in the Form? I am persuaded your heart hankers 
after the hearts of your poor Friends; and will, 
until you can find others to close with: which, I 
trust, though we in ourselves be contemptible, God 
will not let you do! My service to the dear little 
lady: I wish you make her not a greater temptation 
‘to you, in this matter,’ than she is! Take heed of 
all relations. Mercies should not be temptations: 
yet we too oft makethem so. The Lord direct your 
thoughts into the obedience of His will, and give you 
rest and peace in the Truth.” 

Such was the exclusively practical view taken 
by this Man of Action of the great questions of 
that important time. Cromwell’s mind was dis- 
posed to this military mode of solving all 
doubtful questions ; but he was, also, from early 
habit, ready, when occasion required, to give 
a reason for his faith. Mr. Carlyle publishes 
an extraordinary document (too long for quo- 
tation), being “A Declaration of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, for the undeceiving of 
Deluded and Seduced People,” which sufi 
ciently proves that if Cromwell carried the 
Sword in one hand, he retained the Pen in the 
other. If he was more sanguinary, after all, 
than we can in these days approve, we must not 
forget that the value of human life is less justly 
estimated in ruder than in more refined times. 
The questions of the lawfulness of war and of 
capital punishments had not, for instance, thea 
received that calm logical consideration which 
has now prepared them for popular reception. 
Men were too willing to esteem themselves 
ministers of divine vengeance, and not willing 
enough to copy the gentler attributes of the 
divine character. But these points regard a 
much the developement of the race as the deter- 
minations of the reason—they are facts in pr 
gress more than theses of doctrine. 
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rom the Black Forest. By Ber- 
Viet — Translated from the Ger- 
‘man, by Meta Taylor. Cundall. 

So widely spread has been the reputation of the 
‘ Dorf Geschichte,’ of Auerbach among the 


readers of contemporary German literature, 
that we are only surprised they have not been 
earlier introduced to the English public : see- 
ing that among our ladies translating bids fair 


rsede the tambour-work of their great- 


to st 
mothers. We are content, however, to 


have waited, since the desideratum is supplied | 


by so competent a hand as that of Mrs. Taylor 
_well knowing that eagerness does not imply 
xi. Though many rush into the market, 
ready to “overset” Kant or Kotzebue—Lamen- 
ais or Lamartine—we could tell on our fingers 
those from whom the requisite knowledge of 
two languages—English, of course, being one 
_is to be looked for; and we should have been 
srry had these ‘ Village Tales’ been either 
coarsely or coquettishly treated. They are 
among the class of works whose manner makes 
aportion of their charm—though, as depicting 
lie of which the English, whether tourists or 
tarriersat home, have very indistinct ideas, they 
are intrinsically attractive. Yet more valuable, 
now, when the People are having a fair repre- 
gntation in our literature, are all trustworthy 
details of popular life—whether a correspon- 
dent describes the Altenburger Bauern for the 
benefit of the Atheneum [No. 925], or an 
Averbach tells how the Adams of the Black 
Forest delve and the Eves thereof spin. Fur- 
ther, the annalist of the village transactions 
before us is skilful as a scene-painter. Let us 
exhibit a landscape with which one of his stories 
opens, to show how harmoniously he can master 
form, colour and detail :— 

“On the little grass plot outside the village of 
Nordstetten, where the road divides, one way lead- 
ing to Miihringen and the other to Ahidorf, three 
lasses were sitting, one Sunday afternoon, beneath a 
cherry tree in full blossom, The spot goes by the 
name of ‘The Cherry Grove.’ All around was still; 
not a plough was stirring, not the creak of a waggon 
was heard ; as far as the eye could reach, a Sabbath- 
like repose reigned over the scene. From the Da- 
berwasen hill opposite, where the church of an old 
convent is still standing, the bell was tolling, accom- 
panying home with its cheerful sound the villagers 
vho had been offering up their prayers in church. 
In the little dell called *The Hollow,’ the yellow 
rapeseed blossomed among the green cornfields. 
Upon the rising ground on the right were only to be 
seen the four weeping willows of the Jewish burying- 
ground, which stand at the four corners of the large 
hill, and beneath which rest the grandmother, the 
mother, and her five children, who all perished to- 
gether in the fames. Further down, in the midst of 
trees, stood a tall wooden crucifix, painted red and 
vhite, The only grove in the whole country round, 
called ‘ The Beechwood,’ was in full leaf and beauty ; 
whilst on the opposite side of the road stood the 
pine forest, with its tall and straight stems in motion- 
less stillness, Not a breath of air was stirring: the 
lark rose up briskly, and warbled its song aloft, and 
the call of the quail was heard in the deep furrow. 
Itseemed as if nature had clad the fields in green, 
and decked the trees with blossoms, only for her own 
enjoyment; for nowhere was any human being to be 
wen, with axe or spade, to recall to mind that the 
earth was subject unto man. Here and there a 
peasant was crossing the fields, singly, or with others, 
examining his young crops, or engaged in familiar 
talk: every one was dressed in his Sunday best, and 
observed with satisfaction the silent working of Na- 
ture in her beauty and repose.” 

If we have a fault to bring against these 
‘Village Tales,’ it is that they are too generally 
ofa mournful cast. ‘The May-Tree,’ to be 
sure, is cheerful enough in its close,—an illus- 
tration of certain forest-laws of our Cousins- 

man. ‘ Hansjérg and his Pipe,’ too, 


| the hero of the first story,—an awkward cow-boy, 


leasantly narrates a miracle which would do 
(rs. Trollope’s heart good—namely, how love 
cured “a likely young fellow’’ of his propensity 
for “‘the Indian leaf.” This last we hold to 
be something apocryphal,—but the others are 
too sad. Who can resist grieving for Tolpatsch, 


whose humble and true love was distanced by 
that of a fellow-servant, because the latter was 
a horse-soldier with a few showy accomplish- 
ments? We will treat the reader to a passage 
from this moving history, because it gives us a 
pleasant village picture :— 

“ Tnexperienced as our friend Aloys was, he knew 
well enough the difference between the three classes 
of servant-lads. Lowest in rank was the cowherd, 
whose beasts of draft have also to provide calves and 
milk ; next came the herdsman of the oxen, whose 
beasts, besides working, can be fattened and killed 
for food. But foremost of all was the groom, whose 
cattle give neither meat nor milk, but which, never- 
theless, fare the best, and often fetch the highest 
price. On New- Year's day a little incident occurred 
which showed the advantage Jorgli enjoyed as groom. 
After the morning service, he took the daughter of 
the village bailiff and her crony, Marannele, a drive 
in a sledge to the village of Empfingen. Aloys’ 
heart beat,—nevertheless he did as Jérgli wished, 
and went with him to try the horses first for a few 
minutes. He drove with Jérgli round the village, 
without once thinking what a sorry figure he looked 
by the side of the handsome young soldier. When 
the girls were seated in the sledge, Aloys ran by the 
side of the horses, leading them a few yards, until 
they fell into a regular pace. Then he let go the 
reins; and when Jérgli drove off with the two lasses, 
amidst the cracking of the whip, and the jingling of 
the horses’ bells, in the gaze of half the congregation, 
Aloys stood looking after them, and his eyes followed 
them eagerly, even after they were lost to sight. 
Then he blamed the stupid snow for bringing the 
water to his eyes, and went his way home sad at 
heart. * * From the. beginning of this winter, 
Aloys had frequently been very sad. The little 
evening meetings of the village girls used often to 
be held at his mother’s cottage. On these occasions 
the girls always prefer the house of a young married 
friend, or of some goodnatured widow; for the elder 
men disturb their harmless amusement. The village 
girls used often to come thus to Mistress Mary's 
house, and the peasant lads came, as usual, unasked. 
* * The lasses all sat ina circle; each had her 
distaff standing before her, its top covered with gold- 
leaf, on which the hemp was fastened with a coloured 
ribbon. They moistened the thread with their lips, 
and spun with the spindle, which turned merrily 
upon the floor. Aloys was never so happy as when 
he could get a dish of apples or pears to place upon 





the table for the girls; and he always managed to 
put it near to Marannele, so that she could reach it 
easily, and get the best share. Early in the winter, 


age. 
with tin; and, as she was sitting in the spinning- 
room at work with it for the first time, Aloys stepped 
up to her, seized the distaff, and repeated the cus- 
tomary old saying :— 

Maiden, why so prim and so proud ? 

Your distaff is only made of wood : 

If it were mounted with silver gay, 

I should have something else to say. 
He uttered these words with an unusually firm voice, 
although trembling a little; while Marannele at first 
cast down her eyes with bashfulness and anxiety, 
lest Aloys should falter or stick fast in the verse; but 
when he had ended, she looked up at him with 
beaming eyes. According to the old custom, she 
dropped the spindle and the ring upon the ground ; 
Aloys picked them both up, and Marannele was 
obliged to promise him a bowl of porridge to redeem 
the spindle, and a Shrovetide bun for the ring. But 
the best came last; Aloys gave back the distaff, and 
Marannele paid him its ransom with a downright 
hearty kiss. Aloys smacked her lips so loudly that 
every one heard it, and the other lads were all 
jealous. But Aloys sat himself down ina corner, 
rubbed his hands with joy, and was well satisfied 





with himself and the whole world. This, however, 


did not last long, for Jiérgli was his constant 
torment.” 

This example will, we doubt not, lead some 
of our readers to the pleasant volume itself. 





Original Letters, illustrative of English History ; 
including numerous Royal Letters from Auto- 
graphs inthe British Museum, the State Paper 
Office, Sc. With Notes and Illustrations by 
Sir Henry Ellis. Third Series. 

{Second Notice.] 

Worsey, now in the utmost height of his 
power, next began to encroach upon Arch- 
bishop Warham’s jurisdiction. The primate’s 
letter is very humble; but it probably pro- 
duced no eflect,—since we find, from a second, 
that Wolsey subsequently assumed jurisdiction 
in testamentary cases in the diocese of Canter- 
bury, as ‘legate de latere.”’ A curious illus- 
tration of arbitrary power follows. Henry, 
whose musical taste is well known, fancied that 
the service was better performed in Wolsey’s 
chapel than in his own, and hinted as much to 
Cornish, master of the Royal Chapel. This 
information Pace swiftly conveys to Wolsey; 
who immediately sends “a child of his chapel,” 
—doubtless the best singer. This was a lesson 
not likely to be lost upon the Lord Cardinal; who 
thereupon hints that he should like a singing- 
man belonging to Archbishop Warham’s private 
chapel. The poor Archbishop forthwith, with 
great alacrity, sends ‘the said Clement,” and 
“if ther be any other service or pleasir,” he 
assures him, he will be glad to doit. To com- 
plete the scene, the Archbishop ought to have 
taken, in his turn, one of the cathedral singing- 
men, and the dean have sent to some neigh- 
bouring monastery for some other to take his 
place. Warham was, however, a quiet man— 
at this time more than seventy years of age; he 
therefore submitted patiently to the encroach- 
ments of the powerful favourite,—doubtless, 
little thinking that, old as he was, he should yet 
live to see the downfall and death of that 
favourite within little more than four years. 

The following notice of the strangely lawless 
state of Westminster, and of the turbulent pro- 
ceedings of the sanctuary men, is curious. It 
is addressed by Laurence Stubbs, who held an 
office in Wolsey’s household, to him :— 

“Syns your Grace departinge ther hath been here 
great assembles and bushments of persones, suspect 
of felony, which have usid the company and fami- 
liarite of Sentuary men, and at ij sundre dayes did 
rescue such vacabunds as the cunstables for ther 
mysdemenors wold have imprisoned in the Gate- 
House. Which after I had knowlege of, I consalled 
with Mr, Stuse and Mr. Cromvell, and togedders we 


















































Aloys took the first bold step since he had come of | spak with th’abbot and Sir Hugh Vaghan, therein ; 
Marannele had a pretty new distaff, mounted | wheruppon ther was a watch comandment nightly 
| to be kepid and is so kepid by the inhabitants of the 


same town as by the lawe thei awght to do, and in 
yers past have ben accustomed to do. And ther. 
uppon the seid suspect assembles and bushments did 
brek and avoid; and syns the Sentuary men have ben 


| more stratlie kepid in than thei wer afore, beforce 


wherof on Mulsey that was the Kings servaunt, 
beinge a Sentuary man at Westm., hath refusyd the 
same, and goth abrode, who, as I here, hath a gret 
nombyr of unthriftv persones belonging unto hym, of 
whom Sir Hugh Vaghans servaunts yesterday and 
this mornynge toke viij that had stolled horses, and 
had theym in hold. It was mouch suspect thes 
bushments intended to have don som displeasor at 
your mancion called York Place. This last night, 
as I am credible informed, on of my Lord Stewerts 
servaunts at Chelsey in his awn house war sor 
wonded with such persones which wer folowid to 
the Sentuary, but yet thei be not takyn nor known,” 

It is not improbable, that the Abbot of West- 
minster looked carelessly, at least, on any mis- 
chief done to York House, or its proud owner; 
to whom neither he nor his brethren owed much 





gratitude. Wolsey had now commenced that 
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system of spoliation of the smaller monasteries 
which naturally excited their apprehensions as 
to the fate of the larger. 


Many complaints of 
injustice, both on the part of the Cardinal’s ser- 
vants, and the King’s, soon after appear: and 
Cromwell now becomes prominent as a corre- 
spondent. One of his letters to his Grace ex- 
hibits him as his “ man of all work;” and the 
following extract from his “‘instruccions for 
Maister Willyam Holgill,”’ which he incloses for 
the Cardinal’s sanction, is curious :— 

“Ttem after possession, lyueraye, and season taken 
in the saide acre of londe, and by the ryng of the 
Churche doore as is aforsaide, that these the saide 
Attournies do enter into the saide parsonage and 
also to delyuer possession, lyueraye, and season in 
the personage unto the saide Maister Holgill, and 
that the deade of ffeoffement be redd in all thre 
places, and to take at the leste xxx or al witnesses, 
calling therto as manye yonge children as ye may.” 

We now approach the period of Wolsey’s fall. 
A letter addressed to him, from Thomas Heneage, 
acquaints him that ‘“‘ Masteress Anne”’ said she 
“‘fferde your Grace had fforgotten her.” The 

rogress of her favour with the King is shown, 
os “the Kyngs Grace commanding him downe 
with a disshe for Mres. Anne for supper.” It 
suited Mistress Anne, at this early period of 
her career, to be especially courteous; so she 
invited the writer to sup with her, and told him 
“she wysshed that she had sume of your good 
mete, as carpes, shrympes, and other.” Recent 
elucidations of this portion of our history 
have been the means of vindicating many 
a character; but each additional piece of in- 
formation relating to Anne Boleyn exhibits her 
in a more displeasing light. From a curious 
extract in the Lisle Correspondence [ 4th. 953], 
where she is represented as eating dottrels, six at 
a time, for dinner, and for supper, together with 
her wishes here expressed, for “sume of your 
good mete,’’ although banqueting at that very 
time on a dish from the king’s own table, we 
think there is little doubt that Mistress Anne 
was a selfish and thorough gourmande. The 
writer beseeches his grace to pardon him, “that 
am so boulde to write vnto your Grace herof, yt 
ys the conceyte and mynde of awoman.”’ Alas! 
the conceit and mind of a woman were power- 
ful enough to overthrow the “right triumphant 
lord Cardinal.” 

Although Wolsey’s fall seems to have been 
rapid, it is probable that his immediate atten- 
dants, in some measure at least, foresaw it, and 
endeavoured to provide against the evil day. 
“‘ Before the Cardinal’s fall, there can be no 
doubt that Cromwell was amassing money ;” 
and here is a curious letter from Stephen 
Vaughan, at Antwerp, to him,—detailing his 
search after an iron chest, and his bargainings for 
one which ‘“dothe muche content my mynde.”’ 
Whether the chest was purchased or not we, 
however, cannot discover. The postscript to 
this letter shows that the mind is indeed often 
discovered in that epistolary part. ‘Sir if youe 


wold healpe to gett a lycence for Chese, I coulde 
gett bothe yow and me muche money.” 
The king was now urgent for his divorce; 


and Richard Croke was despatched to the va- 
rious universities of Italy to procure subscrip- 
tions in favour of it. A letter from him to the 
King details the provoking conduct of certain 
friars at Padua; who, although they had taken 
the King’s money, now drew back from advo- 
cating his cause :— 

* And Ambrose had off me for the gettinge of the 
determination off Padua for his parte only xx 
crouynes. Thomas hathe had xlvij crouynes. Fran- 
ciscus, for him and Dionysius Ixxvij crouynes, as 
I can right wel prove. And thys notwithstandynge, 
whan I cal upon them for som frute off theyr 
labor, except Dionysius, I can get non. And as 
Ambrose hathe answerid me that my Lorde of 


London hathe comandyd hym tantum in causa regia 
facere quam ipsi prescripserit Cassalius, so Leonicus, 
a man of greate gravitye and lernynge, by his lettres 
(whereoff a copye I sende herein enclosyd) acer- 
taynythe me off a wars poynte. Albe yt I truste yt 
be not so, for suche commaundemente coulde not 
but be prejudicial, as wel unto yowr high cause, as 
unto my labors taken in the same, and also to the 
losse off the money that I have laid owzt to the said 
friars, for the same. Nor I can not perceve how 
(yff thys be true) that I any more may preferre 
yowr most high causes in Venice and the partyes 
abowzt. Whose importune labor my Lorde knowethe 
to have bene the principal and chefe cause off the 
successe that yowr Highnes cause hathe had in 
Italye. Where afore my commynge, nor yet by 
other men longe after, there was (as yowr Highnes 
and al other knowethe) nothinge erthely done. And 
I beseche yowr Highnes to pondre my good harte 
and acts passed, the whyche shall never (to dye for 
yt) cease to farther yowr said Highnes pleasure in 
thys behalfte, with all payne, faythe, and diligence, 
as the effect off my endevor I truste shal alwayes 
frutefully profe.” 

We have no letters respecting Wolsey’s down- 
fall,—these having been already published. A 
letter from Stephen Vaughan to Cromwell, in- 
quiring how he is “intreated in this sodeyn 
overthrow of my lord your Maister,’’ gives the 
only notice of this change. One to Lord 
William Dacre, from the King, recommending 
Wolsey to him, is curious, from the contrast it 
affords of the respectful language used with the 
King’s known hostility :— 

“ And forasmuche as the most reuerend fader in 
God our right trusty and right entierly welbeloued 
the Lord Cardenal Archebisshop of York dothe now 
repayre into those partyes, mynding to reside in that 
his Prouince for the better administracion of the 
cure to hym committed, which now of a long season 
hathe ben orbate and destitute of an Archebishop 
there resident, and consequently it shalbe the more 
nedeful vnto hym to haue the fauorable and louyng 
assistance of the noble men and other of those par- 
tyes. We therfor woll and desyre youe not oonely 
to shewe yourself vnto hym, from tyme to tyme, of 
toward and benevolent mynde, vsing, entreatyng, 
and accepting hym as to hys dignitie dothe ap- 
perteyn; but also in suche things as shall concerne 
either the administracion of the said cure, or the 
fortheraunce of his owne reasonable causes, with 
the good ordre of hys church and things apperteyn- 
ing to the same, ye woll be to him comforting, 
ayding, helping, and assisting, as we specyally trust 
youe.” 

A letter from Dr. Magnus, civilly excusing 
himself from lending the fallen Cardinal his offi- 
cial house, at Sibthorpe, on the plea that the 
house is not ‘‘mete for — Grace to tary any 
season ther,” shows how apprehensive his 
former creatures were of now showing him any 
kindness. Wolsey proceeded to Southwell ;—and 
Robert Brown’s letter, detailing the repairs about 
to be made, proves that Wolsey’s love of magni- 
ficence survived his fall. A characteristic letter 
from Cromwell follows,—the drift of which, as 
the editor remarks, ‘‘ Wolsey could never have 
mistaken.”’ As a less correct copy of this letter 
was published in the State Papers,1830, we will 
only give the following paragraph : for hypocri- 
tical cant, it is indeed worthy of this debased 

eriod :— 

“IT do rekyn your Grace right happye that ye be 
now at libertye to serve God, and lern to expery- 
ment how ye shall banyshe and exyle the vayn 
desyrys of this unstabyll world; which undowtydlye 
doth nothing ells but allure every person therin, and 
specyallye such as our Lorde hath most indewyd with 
his gyfts, to desyre the affecsyons of theyr mynd to 
be satysfyed; in studying and sekyng wherof, most 
persons, besyd the grete tramaylls and afflyccsyons 
that men suffer daylye, wherof most persons bene 
dryvyn to extreme repentance; and serching for 
plesure and ffelycyte ffynd nothing but trowbyll, 
sorow, anxyete, and adversyte. Wherfor, in myn 





oppynyon, your Grace being as ye ar, I supposse ye 





woolde not be as ye werre, to wyn a hundereth jo 
as moche as ye were possessyd off.” ‘mp 

Three months after the date of this unfeg} 
letter, Wolsey was no more. With his as 
the chief interest of these volumes ends —~one 
or two subsequent letters are, however, curiowy 
How strange, in these days of the penny pos, 

do the following details of Sir Bryan fe 
age, do g of Sir Bryan Tyke 
seem !— 

“Sir, it may like you to understande the Kj 
Grace hathe no moo ordinary posts, ne of Many dayy 
hathe had, but bitwene London and Calais, and ther 
is no wages save the post of London in xij@, ang 
Calais iiij4. by day; but riding by the jorney: whereof 
most parte passe not ij. ina moneth. And sens Qc. 
tobre last the posts northeward every on at xij¢, by 
day. This in wages be bounde but to one hone 
whiche is inough for that wages; albe it som of them 
have moo. * * Sir, ye knowe wel that except the 
hakney horses bitwene Gravesende and Dovor, there 
is no suche usual conveyance in post for men in this 
realme, as is in the accustumed places of France and 
other parties. Ne men can kepe horses in redyngy 
withoute som way to bere the charges; but when 
placards be sent for suche cause, the constables 
many tymes be fayn to take horses oute of plowes anj 
carts, wherin can be no extreme diligence, * * As to 
Posts betwene London and the Corte, there be 
nowe but ij. wherof the on is a good robust felowe. 
and was wont to be diligent, evil intreated many 
tymes; he and other posts, by the herhigeors, for 
lak of horserome or horsmete, withoute whiche dilj. 
gence can not be. The other hathe ben the mos 
payneful felowe in nyzt and day that I have knowen 
amongs the messengers. If he nowe slak he shalbe 
changed, as reason is; he sueth to the Kings Grace 
for som smal living for his olde service, having never 
had ordinary wages til nowe, a moneth or litle 
more, this posts wages.” 

With the following letter from John Rastell, 
one of our early printers, and brother-in-law to 
Sir Thomas More, we conclude our selections 
from these interesting volumes. ‘The letter is 
important, both from its minute details respect- 
ing the writer and his profession, and, also, for 
the singular means used to promulgate the 
reformed faith ;—that plan especially of causing 
prayers, ‘‘to bryng the people which rede them 
from the beleue of the Popes naughty doctrine,” 
to be surreptitiously bound up in their accu 
tomed prayer-books, has, at least, the claim of 
ingenuity. The letter is addressed to Crom- 
well :— 

“ Pleasith it your Maystership to understand that 
as touchyng my boke which ye delyuered me to be 
reformyd, I must besech you to gyff me a lityll 
leyser this x. or xij. days, for the matter is weyghty 
and requireth good lernyng, wherfor I purpose to 
corober it with mo auctorytees, and to add many 
mo thyngs therto, that when I shall bryng it to you 
agayn it shall be another maner Boke than it was 
Also I must desyre you of two petycions, one is, 
when ye shall shew it to the Kyngs Grace, or to 
other of hys Counsell, yf ther shalbe found any 
dowts therein that I may be herd to replye therto 
to satysfye such arguments and reasons as shalbe 
alegyd to the contrary. My second petycion is, 
that as I have takyn payn in the drawyng therof, that 
I may be made priuey to the perfityng therol 
when it shalbe sent forth by the auctoryte to the 
Kyngs Commyssyon. For yf it may be brutyd that 
it commyth of the Kyngs mynd, and that hys Grace 
hath studyed the matter, I trust it wyll do as grete 
good as any lytyll Boke that hath bene yet put 
abrode. And when it shalbe so put in executed, 
me thinkith it wold do verey well that there shuld 
be x. or xij.M. of those boks of this charge printyd 
and gyffyn in to euery shyre of Englond, sparkly 
abrode among the people, which may be done under 
the cost of Ci. * * Yt is not unknowen unto you 
that I have spend my tyme and gyftyn my bysynes 
principally this iiij. or v. yers in compylyng dyvers 
boks concernyng the fortherauns of the Kyngs caus 
and oppressing of the Popes usurpyd auctorite, and 
therby gretly hyndered myn own bysynes, that, as 
I shall answer afore God, I am the wors by rk 
Cl. and above. And beside that, I have decayd 
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* ng; ffor where before that I 
6 tre page te in Westm’ Hall xl. 
”,’, yere, that was Xx. nobles a terme at the 
= and printyd euery yere ii. or iijC. reame of 
let which was more yerely profet to me than the 
ys that I gate by the law, I assure you I get 
pa xls, a yere by the law: nor I printyd not a 
C reame of papyT this ij. yere. * * Syr, I am an 
i man, I loke not to lyff long, and I regard ryches 
; much as I do chypps, save only to have a lyffyng 
olf out of det; and I care as mych for worldly 
honor a I care for the fleyng of a fethyr in the 
ynd. But I desyre most so to spend my tyme to 
do somewhat for the commyn welth, as God be my 
Juge. Wherfore this I hertely now beseche you. 
Yfit please the Kyngs Grace that this boke of thys 
charge shallbe set forth, or any part therof, and 
glo imprintyd accordyng as I before here have 
shewd, that I may have the printyng therof; it is 
but for a penyworth work a peny, for I shall perad- 
yenture in the printyng therof remember some poynts 
to be amended with councell which a nother printer, 
that hath not studyed it, shall not so sone fynd. 
Also, yf it lyke you, I have devysyd certeyn prayers 
in English to be put in Primers of dyuers sorts of 
small prise, wherof some of them be imprintyd all 
redy in a lytyl Primer which I did send unto the 
Court, which be to bryng the people which rede 
them from the beleue of the Popes neughty doctrine ; 
for I do consyder that the most part of the people 
be loth to bye any such boke; and yet yf they be 
gyffyn to them they wyll skantly rede them. Ther- 
for, when the matter in Englyssh is put in Primers, 
which they use to bryng with them to the Church, 
they shalbe in a maner compellyd to rede them. 
Therfore, yf the Kyngs Grace wold do the cost to 
print iiij. or v. M., and to gyff them a mong the 
people, which wold not cost above C/., it wold torn 
the mynds of the people and bryng them to the 
ryght beleue; and do as much good as the prechyngs 
With this extract we must bring our notice to 
a close. 





History of the Reformation of the Sixteenth 


Century. By J. H. Merle d’Aubigné, D.D. 

Vol. IV. Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd. 
Merle d’Aubigné has resolved, it appears, to 
publish the continuation of his History in the 
English language and by English publishers. 
Asareason for this change, he states that not 
more than 4,000 copies of the original French 
edition have been sold,—whereas from 150,000 
to 200,000 copies of the translations have been 
circulated in Great Britain and the United States. 
An eloquent and spirited vindication of the Re- 
formation was certain to have more success in 
Protestant than in Catholic countries ; and, with- 
out attempting to detract from the popularity 
which Dr. D’Aubigné has won, we must observe 
that alarms and controversies, to which we need 
not refer, rendered the subjects discussed in his 
volumes of more than usual interest at the time 
of their appearance. His great merit is his 
strong sympathy with the men and times he has 
undertaken to delineate. He has studied the 
earlier literature of the Reformation until he 
is thoroughly imbued with its spirit,—and not 
vholly uninfluenced by its passions; hence his 
characters are vivid and natural, his narrative is 
Picturesque, and his account of conferences and 
disputations highly dramatic. But these high 
qualities impair the fidelity and accuracy of his 

tory. He is led to select the circumstances 
most favourable to his purpose, and to omit or 
gloss over those which would weaken their force ; 
and so, without a false statement, he often pro- 
dueed a false impression of the general course 
ofevents. Thus, he assumes that the German 
Reformers had in view, from the first, the objects 
which the German Reformation ultimately at- 
tained; while we believe that many of these 
reformers were fearful of, if not adverse to, the 
abstract principles of civil and religious liberty. 
We need go no further for proof than to the 


to the spiritual tyranny established at Geneva 
by Calvin. In all great revolutions, there has 
been an immense difference between the objects 
sought by the immediate agents, and those 
which the subjects of the revolution ultimately 
attained. Men who wrought for mean and paltry 
ends, like Constantine and Henry VIII., have 
often worked out glorious results which never 
entered into their contemplation. It is an 
error to attribute to the words of a declaration 
issued in the sixteenth century the same mean- 
ing and purport which these words bear when 
interpreted by the light of the present day; and 
we dunslions dissent from the view which our 
author has taken of the celebrated Protest of 
Spires, in 1529 :— 

“ The principles contained in this celebrated pro- 
test of the 19th April 1529, constitute the very 
essence of Protestantism. Now this protest opposes 
two abuses of man in matters of faith: the first is 
the intrusion of the civil magistrate, and the second 
is the arbitrary authority of the Church. Instead 
of these two abuses, Protestantism sets up above the 
magistrate the power of conscience; and above the 
visible Church the authority of the word of God. It 
declines, in the first place, the civil power in Divine 
things, and says with the Prophets and Apostles: 
We must obey God rather than man. In presence of 
the Crown of Charles the Fifth, it uplifts the crown 
of Jesus Christ. But it goes farther: it lays down 
the principle, that all human teaching should be 
subordinate to the oracles of God. Even the pri- 
mitive Church, by recognising the writings of the 
Apostles, had performed an act of submission to this 
supreme authority, and not an act of authority, as 
Rome maintains; and the establishment of a tri- 
bunal charged with the interpretation of the Bible, 
had terminated only in slavishly subjecting man to 
man in that which should be the most unfettered 
—conscience and faith. In this celebrated act of 





Spire no doctor appears, and the Word of God reigns 
alone. Never has man exalted himself like the 
| Pope; never have men kept in the background like 
| the Reformers.” 
| A few pages before this, the Doctor himself 
| declares that “the influence of the State be- 
| came one of the principal elements in the con- 
stitution of the Evangelical Church,’’—which 
certainly is not very like the exclusion of “the 
| civil magistrate ;"’ and as a specimen of the 
| non-interference of the authority of doctors in 
| the interpretation of Scripture, we quote Luther's 
| pamphlet against the Zwinglians, which ap- 
peared soon after the breaking up of the Diet 
at Spires :— 

“ In it Luther expressed his indignation that his 
adversaries should dare to speak of christian unity 
and peace. ‘ Well!’ exclaimed he, ‘since they thus 
insult all reason, I will give them a Lutheran warn- 
ing. Cursed be this concord! cursed be this charity ! 
down, down with it, to the bottomless pit of hell! 
If I should murder your father, your mother, your 
wife, your child, and then, wishing to murder you, I 
should say to you, Let us be at peace, my dear 
friend! what answer would you make ?—It is thus 
that the enthusiasts who murder Jesus Christ my 
Lord, God the Father, and Christendom my mother, 
wish to murder me also; and then they say, Let us 
be friends !’” 

The history of the Diet of Augsburg, and of 
the celebrated Confession presented to the Em- 
peror by Melancthon, occupies a great part of 
this volume. As a specimen of the graphic 
power evinced by the author, we take his ac- 
count of the alarm which was produced by the 
threatened violence of the Emperor :— 

“ At the same time frightful prodigies announced 
the gloomy future which threatened the Reform. At 
Spire fearful spectres, having the shape of monks, 
with angry eyes and hasty steps, had appeared 
during the night. ‘ What do you want?’ they had 
been asked.—‘ We are going,’ they replied, ‘ to the 
Diet of Augsburg!’ The circumstance had been 
carefully investigated, and was found perfectly trust- 
worthy. ‘The interpretation is not difficult,’ ex- 





invectives hurled on Zwingle by Luther, and | 





claimed Melancthon: ‘ Evil spirits are coming to 
Augsburg to counteract our exertions, and to destroy 
peace. They forebode horrible troubles to us.’ No 
one doubted this. * Everything is advancing towards 
war,’ said Erasmus. ‘The diet will not terminate,’ 
wrote Brenz, ‘ except by the destruction of all Ger- 
many.’ ‘* There will be a slaughter of the saints,’ ex- 
claimed Bucer, ‘ which will be such that the massacres 
of Diocletian will scarcely come up to it.’ War and 
blood !—this was the general cry.” 

We need not enter into the tedious histo 
of the discussions at Augsburg; in which 
Melancthon made so many concessions that 
nothing but the obstinacy of the Italians pre- 
vented the Lutherans from being formally re- 
united to the Romish Church. Luther's sum- 
mons to his friends to discontinue the negotia- 
tions is characteristic :— 

“*Return, return,’ cried he to them; ‘return, 
even if it must be so, cursed by the Pope and the 
Emperor. You have confessed Jesus Christ, offered 
peace, obeyed Charles, supported insults, and en- 
dured blasphemies. I will canonize you, I, as faith- 
ful members of Jesus Christ. You have done 
enough, and more than enough: now it is for the 
Lord to act, and he will act! They have our Con- 
fession, they have the Gospel ; let them receive it, if 
they will; and if they will not, let them go——. 
If a war should come, let it come! We have prayed 
enough ; we have discussed enough. The Lord is 
preparing our adversaries as the victim for the sacri- 
fice ; he will destroy their magnificence, and deliver 
his people. Yes! he will preserve us even from 
Babylon, and from her burning walls.’” 

The Reformation in Germany was the work 
of the princes ;—in Switzerland it was the work 
of the people. Augsburg was the scene of a 
struggle between the Emperor and the imperial 
electors, rather than between the Papacy and 
the Reform. D’Aubigné labours hard to divert 
the attention of his readers from the political 
questions which were involved in the discussion ; 
but the facility with which the Reformers yielded 
many points of doctrine to their Romish adver- 
saries, while they peremptorily refused the slight- 
est concession to the Zwinglians, sufficiently 
proves that imperial considerations had more 
influence in their minds than abstract doctrines. 
Luther, in fact, was averse to anything which 
would give the Reformation the character of a 
popular movement. We find him declaring— 

** When the people prick up their ears, do not 
whistle too loud. It is better to suffer at the hand 
of one tyrant, that isto say, of a king, than of a thou- 
sand tyrants, that is to say, of the people.” 

D’Aubigné describes with great felicity the 
difference in character and position between 
Zwingle and Luther :— 

“The two reformers differed not less in their 
political than in their religious system. Luther, 
brought up in the cloister and in monastic submis- 
sion, was imbued in youth with the writings of the 
fathers of the Church; Zwingle, on the other hand, 
reared in the midst of Swiss liberty, had, during 
those early years which decide the course of all the 
others, imbibed the history of the ancient republics. 
Thus, while Luther was in favour of a passive obe- 
dience, Zwingle demanded that the tyrants should 
be opposed. These two men were the faithful repre- 
sentatives of their respective nations. In the north 
of Germany, the princes and nobility were the essen- 
tial part of the nation; and the people—strangers to 
all political liberty—had only to obey. Thus, at the 
epoch of the Reformation they were contented to 
follow the voice of their doctors and chiefs. In Swit- 
zerland, in the south of Germany, and on the Rhine, 
on the contrary, many cities, after long and violent 
struggles, had won their civil liberty ; and hence we 
see in almost every place the people taking a decided 
part in the Reform of the Church. There was good 
in this; but evil was close at hand. The Reformers, 
themselves men of the people, who dared not act 
upon princes, might be tempted to hurry away the 
people. It was easier for the Reformation to unite 
with republics than with kings. This facility nearly 
proved its ruin. The Gospel was thus to learn that 
its alliance is in heaven.” 
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The history of the Swiss Reformation to the 
death of Zwingle concludes this volume. But 
in Switzerland, as in Germany, the political 
aspect of the Reformation was as strongly 
marked as its religious character :— 

“ For a long time the inhabitants of the most 
populous and powerful towns of Switzerland had 
complained that the Waldstettes, whose contingent 
of men and money was much below theirs, had an 
equal share in the deliberations of the diet, and in 
the fruits of their victories. This had been the cause 
of division after the Burgundian War. The Five 
Cantons, by means of their adherents, had the ma- 
jority. Now Zwingle thought that the reins of Swit- 
wetland should be placed in the hands of the great 
cities, and, above all, in those of the powerful cantons 
of Berne and Zurich. New times, in his opinion, 

alled for new forms. It was not sufficient to dis- 
iss from every public office the pensioners of foreign 
nees, and substitute pious men in their place; the 
eral compact must be remodelled, and settled 
om a more equitable basis. A national constituent 
us mbly would doubtless have responded to his 
w s. These discourses, which were rather those 
ribune of the people than of a minister of Jesus 
Christ, hastened on the terrible catastrophe.” 

Our author very reluctantly admits that the 
Zurichers, at the instigation of Zwingle, violated 
the constitutional rights of the five mountain 
cantons, and furnished them with a fair pre- 
tence for having recourse to arms. The moun- 
taineers made their preparations with such 
secrecy that no alarm was excited in Zurich; 
and every warning was disregarded :— 

* Whatever were the exertions of the Waldstettes, 
they could not entirely stifle the rumour of war, 
which from chalet to chalet called all their citizens 
toarms. God permits a cry of alarm—a single one, 
it is true—to resound in the ears of the people of 
Zurich. On the 4th October, a little boy, who knew 
not what he was doing, succeeded in crossing the 
frontier of Zug, and presented himself with two loaves 
at the gate of the reformed monastery of Cappel, 
situated in the farthest limits of the canton of 
Zurich. He was led to the abbot, to whom the 
child gave the loaves without saying a word. The 
superior, with whom there chanced to be at this time 
a councillor from Zurich, Henry Peyer, sent by his 
government, turned pale at the sight. ‘If the Five 
Cantons intend entering by force of arms into the 
free bailiwicks,’ had said these two Zurichers to one 
of their friends in Zug, ‘ you will send your son to 
us with one loaf; but you will give him two if they 
are marching at once upon the bailiwicks and upon 
Zurich.’ The abbot and the councillor wrote with 
all speed to Zurich. ‘ Be upon your guard! take 
up arms,’ said they; but no credit was attached to 
this information. The council were at that time 
occupied in taking measures to prevent the supplies 
that had arrived from Alsace from entering the 
cantons. Zwingle himself, who had never ceased to 
announce war, did not believe it. * These pensioners 
are really clever fellows,’ said the reformer. ‘ Their 
preparations may be after all nothing but a French 
manceuvre,’” 

The defeat of the Zurichers and the death of 
Zwingle soon followed. The Protestant cause in 
this part of Switzerland never recovered from 
the blow :—but the struggle was about to be re- 
newed with different success in Geneva. 

We neither join in the excessive adulation 
bestowed on D’Aubigné by his English admirers, 
nor in the heavy censures which he has received 
from the continental critics. He has endea- 
voured to exhibit the Reformation as a spiritual 
and doctrinal conflict, and concealed as much as 
possible its temporal and political aspect. His 
view, therefore, is partial; and consequently 
calculated to mislead the judgment both as to 
motive and action. But his work, if read with 
the necessary caution, helps us to estimate the 
energy and perseverance with which men of 
resolute will, with feeble means, effected changes 
greater than they desired,—leading to results 
which they never contemplated. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Pericles; a Tale of Athens in the Eighty-third 
Olympiad. By the Author of ‘A Brief Sketch of 
Greek Philosophy.’ The slight thread of fiction 
which gives unity to this work is too unimportant to 
require comment. The author's object is to deve- 
lope a new view of the course of policy pursued by 
Pericles during his brilliant administration ; and to 
vindicate the character of that statesman from some 
of the imputations which rest both on his public career 
and his private life. He endeavours to represent his 
connexion with Aspasia as a virtuous attachment,— 
his friendship for Anaxagoras as a proof of philo- 
sophy rather than scepticism,—and the war against 
Megara as a measure equally sanctioned by policy 
and justice. The evidence for deciding these ques- 
tions is so scanty that it would be difficult to pro- 
nounce positively on either side ; but the conjectures 
with which the author supplies the void are at least 
plausible and consistent. Asan historical portraiture 
of Athenian manners, the representation is far too 
favourable; but, at the same time, no circumstance 
is introduced for which classical authority cannot be 
found. Still the work has the appearance of a pleading 
rather than a narrative; and this defect tends not a 
little to defeat the author's intentions, 

A Practical Treatise on Weaving by Hand and 
Power Looms. By George White.—This work is 
too technical for general readers,—being designed ex- 
clusively for the use of proprietors of weaving-fac- 
tories and manufacturers of machinery. The author 
justly remarks that the use of the power-loom has 
extended, as the engineer has been made ac- 
quainted with the objects which the weaver has to 
accomplish. In fact, within the last ten years there 
has been a very sweeping revolution in the machi- 
nery connected with the power-loom,—and the re- 
sources of this engine are far from being exhausted. 
We have before us some specimens of simple design in 
figured muslin produced by power; and we believe 
that it would not be difficult so to regulate the ad- 
justments as to produce more complicated patterns. 
Mr. White is a zealous advocate for the more exten- 
sive application of power to weaving; and we agree 
with him, in believing that every extension of such 
machinery will eventually prove as advantageous to 
the operative as to the capitalist and the consumer. 

The Elevation of the People. By the Rev. Thomas 
Milner.—The subjects discussed by the author are 
of vast importance; and the means which he recom- 
mends for the moral, the educational and the social 
elevation of the people have, for the most part, been 
tested by experience. It is, however, to be regretted 
that he has laboured rather to string together trite 
commonplaces, than to present any practical plans 
for the amelioration of our social condition. We have 
had enough, and more than enough, said and written 
about the matter,—and far too little of either speak- 
ing or writing directly on the matter. 

Ideatypics. By W.T. Imeson.—An attempt to 
revive the exploded system of artificial memory de- 
serves nocomment. The author has only added fresh 
absurdities to those which insured the condemnation 
of previous systems. 

Remarks on the Slavery and the Slave Trade of the 
Brazils. By T. Nelson.—The causes for which the 
Brazilians adopted, and continue to foster, slavery 
and the slave trade, notwithstanding the efforts con- 
stantly made by Great Britain to mitigate the one 
and suppress the other, are here traced. The writer 
asserts, indeed, that the abominable traffic, so far 
from being discouraged, is steadily on the increase. 
In other respects Brazil has improved. In 1814 
she threw open her ports; and has since experienced 
the benefits of free trade. 

The Philosophy of Wealth. By John Crawford.— 
This is an essay on the currency; designed to show 
that the return toa metallic standard in 1819 was 
the cause of all the commercial reverses which the 
country has since experienced. We need not enter 
into the controversy. The advocates of paper money 
are too few to excite any alarm about their schemes, 
and too self-satisfied to be open to conviction. 

A Brief Account of the Rise and Progress of the 
Change in Religious Opinion now taking place in 
Dingle, §c. By Mrs. D. P. Thompson.—Dingle is a 
decayed town on the south-western coast of Ireland,— 





where the proselytizing zeal of a clergyman of the 





Establishment is said to have won m 
from the church of Rome. Mrs, Thompece ww 
believer in the reality of these conversions one _ 
of them in a thoroughly controversial spirit. as 
quite in accordance with our notions of the tem: 
and tone that beseem a lady. Pe 

The Godly Sayings of the Ancient Fathers, Raj 
by the Rev. C. J. Daniel.—This is the cophbele 
collection of passages relating to the Sacraments, f : 
the writings of the Fathers, by John Veron, oan 
the most learned of the English Reformers, and 
confessor in the days of Queen Mar z 
style and orthography are preserved 
the chief interest to the work. 

Love, War, and Adventure.—Tales. By . Hark. 
ness.—These volumes are among the perplexitis 
of reviewers: not without merit and variety 
but fatiguing to wade through, because belonging 
to a bygone dynasty of fiction—when the — 
blance of story was sufficient, and neither cha. 
racter nor purpose nor fine portraiture of “ manners, 
modes, attire” were thought necessary to attract a 
fair amount of attention. Can we do better, then, 
than give a catalogue raisonné of the tales which 
make upthe miscellany? * Don Bernardo's Daughter’ 
the first and longest, is a story of the War of the 
Peninsula — Time, 1812. — Scene, Seville. Dram, 
pers.,characters as familiar to the English as Arleching 
and Colombina must have been to Goldoni’s public, 
Tale the second, ‘ Henrich Hermann,’ is a story of 
diablerie ; in which a Heidelberg student, afterwards 
a painter in Paris,—sundry ladies over whose origin 
there hangeth a mystery,—and gentlemen to corre. 
spond,—execute adventures of a figure so compli. 
cated, that it would be almost as difficult to describe 
it, as the turnings and windings of the hour- 
cotillon, which makes the delight of dancer, and dep 
pair of blinking chaperons. Three shorter tales, ‘A 
Page from the Life and Adventures of Mr. Cedas 
Goer,’ (in which Mr. Albert Smith's manner is imi. 
tated,) ‘The Alternative,’ a romance of Corfu, and 
‘A Ruse for a Wife,’ the last a mess-table yam— 
are by a relation of our author. We confess to 
have stuck fast in ‘The Guerilla’s Story,’ and merely 
to have glanced at ‘The Weary Soul, —a Chapter 
concerning Old People,-—and * The Monk’s Finger’ 
—a legend of a relic stolen from one of the Kreuzberg 
mummies at Bonn. 
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wR. HALLIWELL'S —— OF THE KINGS OF 

e have received, from Mr. Halliwell, another 

relative to the correspondence which has ap- 
peared in this paper on the subject of the Collection 
under the above title, published in that gentleman's 
name: and the terms of that letter—as well as the 
spirit in which _ — — in the — 

; roceedings from which our correspondents 
pe A they = a full right to do) their determi- 
nation to separate themselves—make it necessary that 
ye should, once for all, give Mr. Halliwell our plain 

‘sion of his position in relation to this transaction, 
and then decline his further communications. We 
have, hitherto, treated “9 nung with great and 

] forbearance—much greater than, on a ques- 
ae this, we would have extended to any one 
jess delicately circumstanced than that gentleman 
whappily is. We know the power of an unliqui- 
jated charge to give increased weight to subse- 
quent strictures affecting a literary reputation ; 
and have, —s purposely Sy agen 

were not at liberty to withhold—the expres- 
ral of our condemnation in the matter before us, 
_feeling that the language which we should have used 
would bear more hardly against Mr. Halliwell than 

inst another man. As, however, that gentleman 
neither — nor ow = — ha es 
ot waste it longer. Since he will not give himse 
the benefit of our indulgence, we need not force it 
om him :—and, as he persists in thrusting this equi- 
vocation of his before the world, we will once more 
lend him our columns for the purpose—but putting 
the matter, at length, so plainly as shall furnish a 
reason for our refusing to do so in future. 

Mr. Halliwell’s letter we do not print, because it 
isnot couched in the language accepted amongst gen- 
tlemen:—and he derives an incidental advantage 
fom our declining to do so, because neither is its 

e of the kind permitted amongst gram- 
= Of his former letter—which he <0 fmol 
wof having “ garbled’”’—we made room for every 
line of matter strictly defensive ; omitting only some 
preliminary and postliminary flourishes, which had 
no bearing whatever on the questions in issue—and 
vere of the kind to which we in no case give up our 
space. Butthey who would havea place in the columns 
of the Atheneum for the argument of any question, 
personal or not, must consent to confine themselves 
vithin those decent limits which we prescribe to 
ourselves ;—and this, on the present occasion, Mr. 
Halliwell has forgotten to do. He shall have, never- 
theless, the benefit of his argument, as re-stated in 
his letter: and if we treat him unfairly, he can— 
asthe language will not, of course, be a stumbling- 
oo him—print his letter in some other quarter, 

shame us.” 

Tothe plain capacities of editors like ourselves, 
—who are in the habit of understanding what we 
rad according to its logical interpretation, and 
think a tampering with that a species of immorality 
—thedirect result of all Mr. Halliwell’s fencingseems 
uerely, the establishment of every charge which has 
been brought against him in our columns. The reason, 
hesays, why he has not answered “ the particular 
charges of editorial inaccuracy,” laid against him 
by Mr. Hudson Turner, is, “because the kind of 
itlack made by” that gentleman is “of too con- 
temptible a character to deserve any further con- 
ideration.” This we take to be rather a summary 
than a satisfactory manner of answering specific im- 
pachments of error, in a matter, of whose merit 
acuracy is the very essence. It is extremely doubt- 
fil if Mr. Halliweli's readers will be able to share in 
tiseontempt,—or accept it for sound antiquarianism. 
Mr. Halliwell considers éhat a mere * captious criti- 
cm” which detects his errors of fact,—when the facts 
themselves are all the life of his publication. We 

e this offer of contempt now—as we did his silence 
rating to the same charges last week—for an ad- 
mssion of the truth of Mr. Hudson Turner's stric- 
tures; and, satisfied with the admission itself, are 
tad if Mr. Halliwell has been able to make it more 
eke Manel by the particular form which he 

0) or its utterance. 

But figures and dates and facts of that description 
we awkward things to fence with; and Mr. Halli- 
wll's contempt appears to be in the direct propor- 
ta of the difficulty,—and also to be of the quality 





which runsaway from them. On the field of verbiage 
Mr. Halliwell is stronger ; and charges of a looseness 
and inaccuracy which we think something worse than 
the literary imputations, having been brought against 
him there, he boldly takes up the weapon of equivo- 
cation, and “ shows fight’’—and no contempt. It is 
quite evident that he despises Mr. Hudson Turner only 
when he cannot answer him. Hehad better havestuck 
to his contempt, however; it would have answered his 
purpose much more completely. From that entrench- 
ment it is probable no man would have attempted 
to dislodge him ; whereas he has been driven from 
position to position taken up by him as a respondent, 
in a manner which leaves his character for ingenuous- 
ness in no very enviable plight. Having, in the first 
place, thanked all manner of people for all sorts of 
facilities extended to the collection of his materials, 
in the terms which we quoted last week,—and which 
raised the presumption that these were special in- 
fluences exercised by himself,—(Position 1.) some of 
the recipients of his gratitude come forward to say 
that they lent him no facilities at all, and he 
owed them no thanks. Thus disavowed, Mr. Hal- 
liwell falls back upon Position 2 ;—asserting that 
he never meant to make any such claim, and that 
the abounding thankfulness of his Introduction was 
payment to the parties indicated for having offered 
no opposition to the researches of his emissaries,— 
whom he insinuates (for again the words are not 
absolute, but put hypothetically, as if purposely 
framed for being abandoned if found untenable) 
that he paid for searching, in his place. Then, 
we having informed him that we had reason to 
know that he had nothing to do with the compiling 
of this collection at all, but had merely been paid 
to put his mark on the documents, Mr. Halliwell 
retires upon Position 3; and we have a direct avowal of 
the correctness of that imputation, accompanied by 
gross vituperation of ourselves for having made it. 
As, however, this avowal of Mr. Halliwell’s appears 
to be partly unconscious—as he seems to think he is 
saying something else, while he is making it—we will 
give it in his own words; weeding them of certain 
rhetorical graces unsuited to our columns,—and pre- 
mising that we do not consider the statement yet, — 
conscious or unconscious,—to exhibit the clear and 
exact figure of the transaction, but think there is 
room for a further falling back, ere Mr. Halliwell 
stands on the territory which is properly his own.— 
“T was requested by Mr. Colburn” (he says) “to edit 
a collection of Letters of the Kings of England, with 
an historical introduction ; it being understood that 
such that were in foreign languages were to be trans- 
lated, and that the orthography of those in English 
was to be modernized. Transcribers and translators 
were to be furnished for me. The office of editing 
was not stated to be, nor doI think itis generally under- 
stood to be, that of copying or translating, because in 
the latter case at least that would have been stated 
in the title. My business as Editor was merely to 
direct the researches of the persons employed,—to 
select from their copies the letters which seemed 
most interesting, and to illustrate them by notes, &c. 
in the best manner I could. * * The gentlemen 
who gave facilities to those transcribing or collecting 
for me were naturally deserving of my thanks. It 
never occurred to me that in a matter of this kind 
there could be much mystery. The transcripts were, 
to the best of my knowledge, applied for as fora book 
to be published by Mr. Colburn, and I cannot see 
what difference could be made either in the natural 
obligation for a service to the book or in the wording 
of the thanks that could arise from the particular 
person who edited the collection.” 

Whether the mystery and confusion of this strange 
and stammering language be designed to cover a 
future evasion or not, we do not pause to inquire. 
If this statement be intended (backed by the former 
allusion to the payment of a few pounds for tran- 
scribing) as Mr. Halliwell’s final position,—then, we 
at once dislodge him from it, and terminate his skir- 
mishing, by the following letter, which we have 
received from Mr. T. D. Hardy :— 

“As my name has been used in two articles on ‘The 
Letters of the Kings of England,’ which have lately 
appeared in the Atheneum, I trust you will permit 
me to make a few remarks on those parts of Mr. 
Halliwell’s reply to Mr. Turner, in which Iam men- 
tioned, 





“Mr. Halliwell states_‘I can scarcely believe 
any keeper of a Record Office could fancy himself 
aggrieved merely because he is thanked for his civi- 
lity to a person engaged in collecting historical ma- 
terials; and that Mr. Hardy was supposed to have 
extended his courtesy so far, is very apparent from 
the fact alluded to by your correspondent, that he 
received a copy of the work as an acknowledgment of 
it.\—To this I answer that I certainly did feel annoyed, 
as I believe every honourable man would, at receiving 
an acknowledgment from a perfect stranger for an 
act of courtesy which I never rendered, and from 
which public acknowledgment false inferences have 
been drawn. To Mr. Halliwell I neither directly nor 
indirectly gave any assistance whatever:—to Mr. 
Shoberl I lent a printed French work, which, as I 
informed him, was so erroneous that it could not be 
relied upon as an authority. When Mr. Shoberl 
did me the favour to send me a copy of his work, for 
so he called it, I wrote immediately to him express- 
ing my regret that any mention should have been 
made of my name by Mr. Halliwell in the preface; 
as I did not know him, and had given him no assist- 
ance. 

“Mr. Halliwell further states—‘ Your corre- 
spondent is very indignant because I print letters 
from the Tower, never having visited that repository. 
Really, Mr. Editor, so long asa few pounds will pro- 
cure the services of transcribers, I should consider 
I wasted my time in engaging myself in any such 
mechanical drudgery. Is every person who edits a 
collection of documents supposed to copy the ori- 
ginals by his own hand ?—or, if not, is he bound to 
give the name of the transcriber, along with reference 
to the place of deposit ?? &c.—With Mr. Halliwell’s 
opinion of the duties of an Editor, I have nothing to 
do; but, as it must be inferred from Mr. Halliwell’s 
remark that he, or some one for him, has paid ‘a few 
pounds’ to transcribers at the Tower for copies of docu- 
ments in that repository, it is my duty to state that 
neither Mr. Halliwell, nor Mr. Shoberl, nor any other 
person for them, paid one farthing for copies of any 
document at the Tower, for the work in question ; nor 
has either of those gentlemen, or any agent for them, 
searched for, seen, or copied, any original letters in the 
Tower, for the volumes called ‘ Letters of the Kings 
of England.” T. Durrus Harpy,” 

* Record Office, Tower, June 16. 

We do not, ourselves, gather from Mr. Halliwell’s 
former statement,—as Mr. Hardy would appear to 
do,—that the former gentleman intended to assert 
that he had paid his money for transcripts to the 
officers at the Tower. It is, however, very difficult to 
know—as Mr. Hardy, like ourselves, has, no doubt, 
felt—what Mr. Halliwell does mean: and the terms 
of Mr. Hardy’s denial are made so comprehensive 
as to contradict any reading of the assertion which 
Mr. Halliwell might hereafter have chosen to insist 
on.—If, therefore, on the other hand, Mr. Halliwell 
thinks he can rally from a fresh defeat like this, and 
means to take up new ground, he must do so through 
some other agency than that of the Atheneum. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

On Saturday last, Sir John Rennie held the first 
of his Soirées for the season, as President of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers,—which had a nume- 
rous attendance. The rooms were filled with models 
of scientific interest ;—of which may be particularized 
Mr. Maclean's proposed method for conveying 
railway trains across the river Dee, by means of a 
platform travelling upon rails fixed on piles across 
the bed of the river;—a model of the President’s 
design for the improvement of the Great Wash in 
Lincolnshire, by which almost the extent of an entire 
county will be added to the coast—showing, on one 
side, the present state of the outfall, and, on the other, 
the embankments and works as they will appear 
when completed ;—and Mr. Rand’s Machine for mak- 
ing collapsible tubes to hold artists’ colours and scents. 
The apparatus appeared to differ little from the 
usual stamping machine ; but, nevertheless, presented 
a beautiful adaptation of the scientific principle that 
tin, when under the pressure of about twenty tons to 
a circular inch, will run according to the law of fluids. 
In the machine exhibited, the pressure was about 
five tons; and a flat, basin-shaped capsule being 
smartly struck by a solid cylindrical punch, sprang 
upwards, embracing the punch closely, and taking its 
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shape so as to form a perfect and homogeneous tin 
tube. The numerous applications of this apparatus 
are quite obvious;—but the vessels produced are more 
particularly available for the preservation of artists’ 
colours, essential oils, and all semi-fluid substances 
which are difficult to be got out of bottles,and which 
become injured by the introduction of air into the 
ordinary bottle after any portion has been extracted. 
The works of Art were also numerous. Among the 
guests the most remarkable personage for the nonce 
was Suleiman Pacha. 

On Tuesday last, the ceremony of laying the first 
stone of the new Laboratories of the Royal Col- 
lege of Chemistry was performed by His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, its President—in the pre- 
sence of a numerous company. The importance of 
such an Institution as this to all the great practical 
interests of a country like our own, has already been 
enforced in the columns of the Atheneum [No. 912] 
—and was insisted on by the Royal President. “* Inde- 
pendently,” observed His Royal Highness, “ of its 
great utility in a scientific point of view, and as 
affording instruction to a great number of young 
men, the nation must derive the greatest advantages 
from it,—in the improvement of our arts, manufac- 
tures, and commerce, and I am sure I may confi- 
dently say, ouragriculture.” His own personal sup- 

rt the Prince pledged to the Institution in any way 
in which it might be wanted. 

The books composing the library of the late Mr. 
Upcott have been selling during the week; and 
fetched good prices—notwithstanding the sort of dis- 
credit which attaches of late to the titles of collectors. 
Both France and England have furnished examples 
of late years, suggesting the propriety of a warranty, 
asa condition of parting with any large sums for 
literary curiosities, in the markets supplied by dealers 
of the class in question. 

Last week, too, was sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s 
a rare and curious collection of old plays of 
Shakspeare, Lilly, Marlowe, Nash, Peele, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, &c. &c., the property of the 
late W. Holgate, Esq., of the Post-office. Some 
of the “ plays” were not more than three or 
four leaves of old paper, unbound,—but fetched 
large prices. We find the following quoted as a 
few of the examples:—‘ The Lamentable and 
true Tragedie of M. Arden of Feversham, who was 
most wickedly murdered by the means of his dis- 
loyall and wanton wife,’ printed in 1599 (2. 14s.) 
—‘ The Tragi-Comeedi of the Vertuous Octauia,’ by 
Samuel Brandon, extremely rare, printed by W. 
Ponsonbye, 1598, sold for 13 guineas‘ The His- 
torie of the Tryall of Chevalry, with the Life and 
Death of Cavaliero Dicke Bowyer, as it hath bin 
lately acted by the Right Honourable the Earle of 
Darby, Simon Stafford, 1605, sold for 77. 10s.—* The 
Pleasant Comedie of Old Fortunatus, by Thomas 
Dekker; as it was plaied before the Queenes 
Maiestie this Christmas by the Right Honorable the 
Earle Nottingham,’ black letter, 1600, sold for 
61. 10s. 

The Bath Journal mentions that the library of the 
late Mr. Beckford is to be removed, together with some 
of his choicest paintings, to Hamilton Palace, where 
the Duke of Hamilton has commenced the building 
of a spacious and elegant library for their reception. 

The Bathing and Washing Establishment which 
is intended to accommodate the inhabitants of the 
North-West District of London has been, this week, 
so far as it has been possible to complete the plan, 
open to the inspection of the public in George-street, 
Hampstead-road,—and will be surrendered to its use, 
itis hoped, onthe lst of next month. Ourreaders know 
that the New River Company granted the ground at 
the base of the reservoir at a nominal rent,—and have 
undertaken to supply water gratuitously for the first 
six months; a liberality which has greatly facili- 
tated the partial completion of the arrangements 
now brought into working condition. As yet, how- 
ever, they are very inadequate to the requisitions of 
the neighbourhood ; and some thousands of pounds 
are wanting to carry out the entire design. We 
regret to learn, too, that, in their anxiety to bring 
their benevolent principle into early operation, the 
Committee have incurred debts—on the previous 
discharge of which depends the opening of the part 
now ready at the time proposed. We cannot sup- 
pose that an institution so beneficial, both as a phy- 


sical and moral agency, will be stopped, even for a 
day, for want of asum of 7001. or 800/.,—the amount, 
we believe, of liability for which there are no pre- 
sent funds. The universal consent which the prin- 
ciple has obtained should express itself in the only 
way by means of which that principle can be prac- 
tically illustrated. We have so often addressed our 
readers on the subject, that we can add nothing to 
the arguments by which we have sought to enforce 
this important social movement. The public can 
scarcely, we believe, apply their benevolence in a 
more wholesome direction. The Society, of whose 
humane intentions this construction is an instalment, 
intend to cover the metropolis with such, at intervals 
of not more than a mile: so that, when the long 
distances which have been already travelled for the 
benefits offered by similar institutions is taken into 
account, there is little reason to doubt that such a 
proportion of their accommodation to space will 
bring a large portion of the entire population within 
the new law of cleanliness.\—In Birmingham, we per- 
ceive that nearly 7,000/. have been subscribed in the 
same excellent cause. Sites for two sets of baths 
have been purchased; and arrangements are in pro- 
gress for laying the first stone with great éclat; it 
being hoped that Prince Albert will perform that 
ceremony on his way south from Liverpool.—While 
speaking of measures affecting the health and com- 
fort of the people, we may report that the directors 
of the Eastern Counties Railway have signified their 
readiness to convey labourers a distance of five miles 
along their line for one penny each, night and morn- 
ing; which will enable them to live at a distance 
from their work, without much expense or incon- 
venience. 

We may mention, too, amongst our home gossip, 
that for the “Elizabeth Fry Refuge,” to which we 
adverted last week, a sum of 15,0001. is stated to be 
required ;—and that upwards of 4,000/. were sub- 
scribed towards that amount at another meeting held 
at the Mansion House a few days ago. 

“It is reported in military circles,” says the Globe, 
“that our military system is about to be thoroughly 
remodelled; and that, amongst the improvements 
about to be introduced, will be the establishment of 
a school at Chelsea for the training of regimental 
schoolmasters.”—It is said, too, that a college is about 
to be erected in Hong Kong; the magnificent sum 
of 10,0002. having been contributed, one half towards 
that object, and the other half towards the endow- 
ment of a bishopric there. 

The presentation of the National Testimonial to 
Mr. Rowland Hill for his services in the cause of 
Cheap Postage was celebrated, some dayssince, by a 
public dinner at Blackwall. The report stated that 
the subscriptions had reached the sum of 15,7251. 
4s. 83d. ;—which, deducting expenses, left a net offer- 
ing to Mr. Hill of 13,3607. 19s. 5d. In replying to 
the toast in his honour, Mr. Hill gave the meeting 
certain statistics to support the confident expectation 
that ere long the full amount of the old post-office 
revenue will be made up by his penny plan. At 
present, he said, the gross amount of revenue from 
the post-office is four-fifths of what it was under the 
old system. The increase in the number of letters is 
already four-fold ; and when it shall amount to four- 
and-a-half fold, the revenue will be equal to the 
post-office revenue under the old system.—We may 
add, in this paragraph, an announcement from Man- 
chester, that, after the final passing of the Act for the 
repeal of the Corn-Laws, it is intended to raise by 
public subscription a sum of 100,000. to be offered 
— Cobden as a memorial of his country’s grati- 
tude. 

We gave our readers an account, some time ago, of 
a project for the establishment of a submarine electric 
telegraph between the coasts of England and France. 
We now find it stated that the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, for the purpose of testing the pos- 
sibility of the undertaking, have given permission to 
its projectors to establish a similar telegraph across 
Portsmouth Harbour; and upon the event of the 
experiment will depend the question of electric com- 
munication across the Channel—which, in case of 
success, will have the sanction of the English and 
French Governments. 

Among schemes of the day having at least a bene- 
ficial object in view, we hear of a new company pro- 
posed to be formed for the purpose of supplying 
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. ce, 
Southwark with the pure soft water from the chak 
beds of the London field, by means of Artesian 
and a meeting of the inhabitants took place jn that 
Borough some nights since, for the purpose of heating 
an explanation of the plans of the projectors, The 
nominal capital of the new company is Not less thay 
2,000,0002. 

Letters from Reikiavik mention that the Whole 
Southern portion of Iceland is disturbed by 
shocks of earthquake; which the inhabitants cong, 
der as announcing a fresh eruption of the Voleang 
only just gone to rest. 

The long desire of the learned world of Vienna fy 
the establishment of an Academy of Sciences in that 
capital has, at length, been gratified. The sovere; 
mandate has gone forth for the formation of an*[p, 
perial and Royal” institution of the kind—His ¥, 
Jesty, nevertheless, reserving to himself a tathe 
larger action on its proceedings and government tha 
seems propitious to free scientific discussion, The 
Academy is to consist of four classes—the first, of 
the Natural and Medical Sciences ;—second, of Hi 
tory ;—third, of Languages ;—and fourth, of Belly 
Lettres. Philosophy is absolutely excluded, Bach 
class is to have twenty-four resident, and an unlimited 
number of corresponding, Members. The residen, 
Members are to have the title and rank of Govem. 
ment Councillors; and to be named in the fix 
instance by the Emperor. Afterwards, each classy] 
elect to its own vacancies ;—but the choice must, ineacd 
case, be submitted to the Emperor for his approbation, 
The Emperor is to appoint a Curator, too, of the 
Academy; ranking above the presidents of classes_ 
as in the Academy of Fine Arts in the same capital, 
The new Institution is to be installed on the day 
of inauguration of the late Emperor's Eque 
trian Statue—at the close of the present or beginning 
of the next month. 

The Paris papers mention the death, at the pre 
mature age of twenty-nine, of a distinguished Orien 
talist, M. Charles de Ochoa—and the funeral honouy 
which have expressed the regret of his many friends 
His profound knowledge of Hindostanee, Persian, 
and Sanscrit, and his extensive acquaintance with 
the modern languages—added to moral qualities of 
rare value—pointed him out to M. Villemain fora 
scientific and literary mission into Central Asia; 
from whence he returned to die, ere yet his objec 
was complete—smitten, amidst his labours, by the 
malady which has now proved fatal. His journey, 
however, was not without results of value, He 
brought back with him a rich collection of manv- 
scripts—Sanscrit, Mahratta, Hindostanee, and Per. 
sian—together with memoirs relating to the Parsee, 
and documents of great value on the religions of the 
Djams, and all the religious sects of Buddhism ani 
of Hindostan. M. de Ochoa leaves behind hims 
collection, including more than a hundred voluma 
printed in India, and published by the priests and 
learned men of the different sects in that country 
and in Persia. “ These works,” observes a writer in 
the Journal des Débats, “are the more valuable 
the Oriental scholar, because they have hitherto been 
buried, beyond his access, beneath the spirit of caste 
and immobility of idea proper to those populations.” 
— We hope,” says the same writer, “to be able, 
ere long, to publish the Gulistan of Saadi, enriched 
by many Persian miniatures copied from the manu. 
scripts—on which M. de Ochoa was engaged up to 
his last moments.” 

Besides the name of M. de Ochoa, our foreign 
obituary tidings have one or two others calling for 
word of record in the columns of this paper. ¥. 
Rodolphe Topffer, the popular novelist, has jut 
died at Geneva, after a long illness, at the age of 
forty-seven._At Berlin, the celebrated theological 
professor, Dr. Marheinecke, attached to the university 
of that capital since 1810, is dead, at the age of sixty- 
eight.—We may add, in this place, from Frankfort, 
that the father of German statesmen and publicists 
the Baron de Gagern, has retired into private life,s 
the age of eighty, for the purpose of devoting bis 
remaining years to the writing of a History of the 
Progress of European Civilization, from the col 
mencement of the seventeenth century to the pt 
sent day. 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
gallery, with a SELECTION of PORTRAITS of EMINENT 
The Gallery; "NOW OPEN from Ten. till Six —Admission, 1. ; 
PERSONS: | WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
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soCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 
bee Gallery, 5, PALL Matt East, each «: from 9 till dusk.— 
at thelr ce, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. J. W. WRIGHT, Sec. 


NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

= TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at 
ir GALLERY, FIFTY-THREE, PALL MALL.—Admission, 1s. ; 

Catalogue, 64 __ JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


NT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 

TOR te ee OPEN, with a highly interesting exhibition, 

ting the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG (formerly 

reprmidence ofthe Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under the various 

& of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Evening; and the 

jew of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, 

Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so uni- 

admired. Both pictures are painted by the late Chevalier 

Open from 10 till 6. Admittance to view both Pictures 
Se, Is.; Stalls, 2s.as heretofore, 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A New and In- 
teresting LECTURE, by Dr. RYAN on the PHENOMENA and 
EFFECTS of HEAT and COLD, at Half-past 3 daily, and on 
the Evenings of Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays at 9 o’cl ck. 
prof, BACHHOFFNER’S LECTURES on NATURAL PHILOSO- 
PHY, with brilliant experiments, daily. MACINTOSH'S RE- 
YOLVING ENGINE, COLEMAN’S PATENT LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINE for ascending and descending Inclined Planes. FAR- 
BELL'S ARCHIMEDEAN RAILWAY, the ATMOSPHERIC 
RAILWAY, all in action. Portraits of distinguished Men in the 

WERNMENT and ARMY of LAHORE, magnified by the 
OPAQUE MICROSCOPE. The OXY-HYDROGEN MICRO- 
SCOPE, exhibiting a fine collection of Living Objects. A beautiful 

of the CHAPEL in the CONVENT of St. CATHERINE’S, 
JERUSALEM, by SMITH, is one of the Series of DISSOLVING 
VIEWS just introduced.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. 





SOCIETIES 


Rorat Soctery.—May 28.—The Marquis of Nor- 
thampton, President, in the chair.— An Account of 
the Desquamation and Change of Colour in a Negro 
of Upper Guinea, West Africa,’ by the Rev. H. S. 
Savage. The subject of this narrative, named Tahtoo 
Duari, isa member of the Grebo tribe,—the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Cape Palmas and its vicinity. His 
parents were members of the same tribe, and natives 
ofthe same region. The father was of a decidedly 
black complexion, while the mother was what is 
termed yellow;—the two extremes observable in the 
trie, and between which there is found every variety 
ofshade. In March 1844, when about twenty-five 
years of age, Tahtoo was attacked with a quotidian 
ague, having previously been in perfect health. The 
febrile symptoms subsided in the course of a week, 
but were followed by a general desquamation of the 
cuticle—leaving the subjacent skin of a dingy yellow 
hue, A month afterwards, the same process, preceded 
by a similar febrile attack, recurred; and was fol- 
lowed by a still greater whiteness of the newly-formed 
skin—resulting in the complete conversion of a negro 
toa white man, retaining the characteristic features 
and hair of an Ethiopian. This change was accom- 
panied with great sensibility in the skin to the heat 
of the sun and of fire.—exposure to which readily 
excitedirritation, and eveninflammation: but thegene- 
nl health soon became completely re-established. 
Inthe course of three months subsequently to this 
change, numerous spots of a chesnut-brown colour 
made their appearance,—first on the wrists, then on 
the back of the arms, head, and neck, and successively 
on the other parts of the body; forming by their 
atension dark patches of various sizes—which, being 
scattered over the whole surface, presented a singu- 
larly mottled appearance: and, as the black colour 
became predominant, the white portions of the skin 
semed like patches of irregular shape formed in the 
mtural negro skin. With the colour of the skin, 
that of the hair, which had also become white, has 
been gradually restored to its former black hue. 
During this process of return to the natural colour 
the health has been remarkably good. 

GeocrarHicaL Society.—June 8.—The Presi- 
dent, Lord Colchester, in the chair. 

A paper was read ‘On the’ Site of Aulis,’ by 
Lieut. Levcester. This was a point of comparative 
gography,_the disquisition of which cannot be 
abridged without injury to the subject. 

The second paper was ‘ An Account of the Lakes 
ofBenzert, or Beserta, or Benzerta, in the Regency 
of Tunis,’ by Lieut. Spratt, R.N. These are two 
extensive lakes, of which the dimensions have hitherto 

erroneously given, in consequence of the differ- 
face between the Tunisian and English miles,—the 
being nearly a third less than the former. 
lakes are two valuable preserves of fish, from 

hence the populous town of Tunis .s entirely sup- 
during a great part of the year; the fish being 


| transported thither every evening on camels. The 


produce is rented from the Bey of Tunis, by a rich 
and influential Arab, for 4,000/. a-year. These lakes 
have been noticed by ancient and middle-age tra- 
vellers, under the names of Hipponitus Lacus and 
Sisare Palus. The former was the more northern 
and larger, and answers to that of Benzert—taking 
its modern name from an important fortified town at 
its mouth. The Sisare Lacus is now called the Lake 
of Gebel Ishkel, from a high and picturesque moun- 
tain of marble rising from its southern shore. These 
lakes are each about eight geographical miles long. 
Benzert is five miles and a-half broad, and is very 
shallow. Its water is soft, and remarkably turbid; 
—the surface-drainage bringing into it the detrital 
matter. from the surrounding hills of marl and sand. 
This influx of earthy matter is fast filling up the 
lake,—which is only eight feet deep. The fish are 
chiefly barbel, and a sort of herring; but they are 
insipid, and never eaten by the natives :—the grey 
mullet and bass are very fine. The two lakes com- 
municate with each other by a meandering channel, 
running through a low neck of land about two miles 
broad. This stream is navigable for boats of not 
more than two feet draught of water. The general 
breadth is twenty-five yards, and the general depth 
is six feet; but at the entrance into the Lake of Gebel 
Ishkel there are shallows, with a very rapid current, 
against which the boats have much difficulty to con- 
tend. Close to the lakes there are some ruins, of a 
late Roman or Middle-Age date; and one ruin, partly 
standing, appears to have been a Christian church. 
The greatest depth of water in the Benzert Lake is 
eight fathoms, with an average of from five to six 
throughout. The channel by which it communicates 
with the sea at its north-east angle is about four miles 
in length and half a mile broad, except near its mouth, 
where it is contracted into a narrow winding canal. 
In the wide channels there are from four to seven 
fathoms ; but in the intricate part, between the fish- 
ing and the bar at the mouth of the canal, which in 
its windings is nearly a mile in length, there are from 
two to ten feet water only. Across one part of the 
channel there is a solid stone bridge, of seven narrow 
arches; and a little lower down the canal is obstructed 
by rocks, said to be the foundations of another bridge. 


Benzert result solely from the influence of the wind, 
and do not in any way (so say the natives) indicate 
a tide. The impurities brought down from the hills 
subsiding in the inner lake, the outer is always clear, 
and in no danger of being filled up; nor is the mouth 
of the canal likely to be obstructed—which is im- 
portant, in respect to any future attempt to deepen 
the channel and open the lake asa harbour. The 
country round the lakes is extremely fertile ; and is 
laid out in olive-grass, vineyards, pastures, and grain 
land,—giving to the whole the appearance of park 
scenery in England. The oil produced here is said 
to be little inferior to that of Florence. The vege- 
tation occasionally suffers from swarms of locusts. 
At the eastern base of Gebel Ishkel there are mine- 
ral springs, in great repute with the natives. ‘The 
water is salt, and of a temperature of about 110°, 


Geotocicat Socrery.—May 20.—Sir P. Egerton, 
Bart., V.P., in the chair.—The Rev. J. G. Cum- 
ming, M.A. and C. H. L. Woodd, Esq. were elected 
Fellows of the Society. 

The following communications were read—1.‘Ona 
New Species of Plesiosaurus (P. megacephalus) from 
the Bristol Lias,’ by S. Stutchbury, Esq. The speci- 
men described by the author isin the Bristol Museum. 
It is in very beautiful preservation, and exhibits some 
peculiar characters both inits general structure and pro- 
portions. Its length is about 16 feet 3inches,—the neck 
being short in proportion, and only one and a half 
times the length of the head; while the whole animal 
appears to have been remarkably compact and mas- 
sive, and the extremities unusually gigantic. The 
teeth are large, and as many as 60 can be counted. 
The number of vertebrz is 94; comprising 29 cervical, 
34 dorsal (and lumbar?), 31 sacral and caudal.— 
2. On Footmarks in the Coal Measures of Pennsy]- 
vania,’ by C. Lyell, Esq. Inthe Pennsylvanian coalfield, 
there have been described several footmarks referred 
to mammalia and birds as well as reptiles. Among 
these, the author expresses his conviction that the 
ornithoidichnites and the supposed mammalian foot- 





The influx and reflux of the waters of the Lake of 





prints are not real impressions made by the animals, 
but artificial sculptures by the Indians. He believes, 
however, that in the distinctly carboniferous rocks of 
Pennsylvania, there do exist chirotheroid impressions 
and also footprints of birds.—3. ‘ Description of an 
Upper Molar Tooth of Dichobune cervinum from the 
Eocene Marl of Binstead, Isle of Wight,’ by Prof. 
Owen. The upper molars of teeth of this Anoplo- 
there have not before been described ; and they pre- 
sent some points of interest in the possession of a basal 
ridge along the inner side of the crown.—-4. ‘On the 
Freshwater Beds of Brora, Sutherlandshire; with 
remarks on other Freshwater Beds in the Oolitic 
Series,’ by A. Robertson, Esq. The author, after 
referring to his former paper on the subject of these 
beds, and to the observations on them by Sir R. I. 
Murchison in the ‘ Geological Transactions,’ pro- 
ceeded to discuss the general question of freshwater 
oolitic deposits ; all of which he denominated wealden, 
without reference to their geological position. He 
considers that these have been going on during the 
deposition of the marine beds; and that they result 
from a tract of land then undergoing great and sud- 
den changes of elevation. 


Institution or Civin EnGineers.—May 26.— 
Sir J. Rennie, President, in the chair.—The paper 
read was, ‘A Memoir on the Resistances to Rail- 
way Trains at different Velocities, by W. Hard- 
ing.— It commenced by describing several series 
of experiments which had been made by different 
persons with a view to determining the resistance at 
various velocities ;—some new experiments made by 
the writer on broad gauge and atmospheric lines 
being given in detail. Great difference of opinion 
on the amount of resistance prevailed in 1837; when 
a Committee of the British Association examined 
the subject, and reported upon it. Notwithstanding 
this, it was found, in 1845, that the estimates taken 
by some engineers of the resistances per ton at high 
velocities exceeded those acknowledged by other 
engineers by as much as 300 per cent. It appeared 
that the same low estimate of resistance was ad- 
vanced by the advocates of the broad gauge before 
the Gauge Commissioners. It became, therefore, a 
matter of great interest, both in a theoretical and 
practical point of view, to determine which of these 
two estimates (differing thus widely) was correct ; 
and the inquiry was stated to have been facilitated 
by the application of two novel and direct modes of 
measuring resistances recently afforded to engineers 
by the atmospheric railway apparatus, and the appli- 
cation of Morin’s Dynamometer to determine the 
tractive force required in propelling railway trains, 
as used by Mr. Scott Russell in hisexperiments. In 
arranging the vast number of results afforded by 
experiments, the author proceeded on the following 
principle :—he collected together all the results of 
experiments which exhibited uniform velocities main- 
tained on a calm day, and on a line free from sharp 
curves: these results he calculated and projected in 
diagrams; and he showed that between these results 
there subsisted the most satisfactory agreement and 
consistency. It was argued that the fact of the 
agreement of so many experiments made by different 
persons, with different objects, on different lines of 
railway during the last seven years—the resistance 
being measured in no less than four different ways— 
leads almost irresistibly to the conclusion, that the 
increase of resistance with the velocity was such as 
these various experiments indicated. The result was, 
that the resistance per ton to a passenger train of, 
say 30 tons, at a speed of 60 miles per hour, would 
be upwards of 50 lb., instead of 18 Ib., per ton, 
—or nearly three times as much as had been esti- 
mated by some engineers. The author, in pointing 
to the results of these experiments, stated that he 
desired not to express any opinion on the advantages 
or disadvantages of the atmospheric system, or upon 
the other practical points referred to: the calcula- 
tion of the power of the locomotive engines; the 
propelling power which, he contended, must be pro- 
vided in the atmospheric system beyond that which 
had been calculated upon as necessary ; the ques- 
tions of gauge and of gradient :—on all these points 
the law which at present appeared to be established 
had, he stated, the most direct and important bearing ; 
and the doctrines and modes of calculation till 
recently in use, as regarded propulsion on railways, 
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would, he believed, require great modification. The 
paper was illustrated by several tables and diagrams. 

A gas-burner of a novel and ingenious construc- 
tion was exhibited ; the principal feature of novelty 
being the introduction of a stream of air to the 
centre of the flame by means of a hollow button in 
the middle of the burner. The air passing up through 
the hollow stem of this button was heated, and passed 
out by two series of fine holes around the periphery ; 
and impinging with some force upon the flame of 
the gas, curved it outwards in the shape of a tulip,— 
while the oxygen of the air mingling with the carbu- 
retted hydrogen gas produced a very perfect combus- 
tion. The flame was quite white down the top of the 
burner; and it was very steady—as was amply demon- 
strated by the excellent light in the theatre of the 
Institution, where these burners have been used for 
some time. It was stated that, in comparing the con- 
sumption of these burners with that of the concentric 
ring burners, and trying the power of the two lights 
with the photometer, the new burner gave a better 
light, with a saving of rather more than one-third of 
the gas consumed. It was, we believe, called * The 
Universal Burner,—and was introduced by Mr. 
M‘Neil. 





Asiatic Socrety,—June 6.—The Earl of Auck- 
land in the chair. 

A paper, by Capt. Postans, ‘On an Indian Paper 
Manufactory,’ was read. It was observed, that, in 
most cases, the superior skill and science of English 
manufacturers had very injuriously operated upon 
the processes employed by the natives,—most of which 
had been thus driven from the field of competition. 
But, in one instance, Capt. Postans, in a journey 
through the Dekkan, found a village or small town 
wholly occupied in the manufacture of paper. This 
place is near Rozah, and is named Kharguzpore, or 
paper-town. It is of small extent,—not exceeding 
fifty houses, all occupied by paper-makers, One of 
the head men of the place obligingly conducted Capt. 
Postans through his establishment; and explained 
the whole process. The principle of the manufacture 
in nowise differs from the old European mode,—with 
the modifications rendered expedient by difference 
of climate and material. The latter is the ordinary 
coarse hempen bagging used by the bringarries, when 
torn to rags in their service. These rags are cut into 
small pieces, and thoroughly washed in the numerous 
tanks which surround the town,—the water of which 
is said to be peculiarly adapted for the purpose. The 
tanks are always quite surrounded by workmen, em- 
ployed in washing, bleaching, and drying the rags ; 
which, in about twelve days, are converted into a white 
pulp, and then made up into balls weighing about 41b. 
each, and as big as a man’s head. These balls are 
subsequently mixed with water in a small tank; and 
then made into paper upon a frame, precisely as in 
the old European mode, except that the frame is 
made of fine reeds instead of brass wire. A man 
and boy are employed in making the sheets; which 
are removed by a third workman, who first presses 
them under large stones to expel the moisture, and 
then plasters them against the walls of the manufac- 
tory to dry in the sun. The paper is afterwards 
covered with a gammy size, and polished by rubbing 
with smooth stones. Specimens of the paper pro- 
duced, both in the rough and polished states, were 
laid upon the table ; and a sketch showing the pro- 
cess of manufacture exhibited. 

A paper was read, upon ‘ A class of Coins belong- 
ing to a dynasty of Brahmanical Kings who reigned 
in Caubul,’ by E. Thomas, Esq.—These coins have 
hitherto been denominated Rajpit. They have been 
located by different numismatists in very different 
places ; and attributed to eras varying to the extent 
of many centuries, A passage of Albiruni, translated 
in M. Reinaud’s ‘ Fragmens Arabes et Persans,’ will 
now serve to fix their date and country. Albiruni 
relates the close of the history of a Turk (?) dynasty 
of Caubul,—the last prince of which, who must have 
reigned at the beginning of the 10th century of the 
Christian era, had a Brahman Vizir named Kalar. 
This Kalar made himself master of the throne; and 
was followed by a succession of Brahmanical princes, 
to whom M. Reinaud conjectures that these so-called 
Rajpat coins should be attributed. The dates of 
some of the princes of the dynasty are given by Al- 
biruni ; and the names of all of them, though much 





altered by the usual inaccuracies of Mohammedan 
transcription. Mr. Thomas endeavours to identify 
the names found on those coins (which are figured 
in pl. xix. of Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua) with those 
given by Albiruni; and, although many of them 
were very unlike, the change is not too great to be 
allowed by any one who has been in the habit of ex- 
amining Oriental MSS., and noticing the looseness 
of their original expressions, and the very frequent 
inaccuracies which creep into subsequent copies. 
The coins of this dynasty are all marked with the 
figures of the Brahman Bull and a horseman ; and 
it is remarkable that this very Hindi device was 
long retained by the Mohammedan sovereigns who 
reigned over the same countries. A list of the kings 
of the dynasty was attached to this paper, with the 
names in Sanskrit and Arabic characters,—and the 
dates as far as they were ascertainable. 





Institute oF British ARCHITECTS.—June 8.— 
W. Tite, V.P., in the chair.—Sir T. Deane, of Cork, 
made some observations on the drawings which he 
exhibited of the Abbey Church of the Holy Cross at 
Tipperary. 

An address on Ventilation was delivered by J. 
Toynbee, Esq. F.R.S., Surgeon to the St. George's 
and St. James’s General Dispensary. He introduced 
the subject, by stating that during the whole of his 
professional career he had almost constantly been 
attached to public medical institutions; and that he 
had slowly become aware of the existence of an enor- 
mous amount of disease in the human race. A large 
share of this disease was incurable when once pro- 
duced ; but he was in a position to prove that much of 
it could be wholly prevented. He, therefore, felt that 
it was the duty of medical men, while they devoted 
themselves to the cure and palliation of disease, also 
to exert themselves in behalf of preventive measures. 
In the performance of this duty, he had investigated 
the sources of disease ; and he found that one of the 
most fertile was the want of a due supply of air in 
dwellings and public buildings. In speaking on the 
Necessity for Ventilation, it was shown that 10 cubic 
feet of air, or a volume double the size ofthe person, 
is required for the purposes of respiration and trans- 
piration each minute. The circulation of the blood 
was described as the process of carbonization—re- 
spiration as the process of decarbonization, in the 
170,000,000 of air cells, forming a surface 30 times 
as large asthatoftheskin. In the process of transpi- 
ration, the so-called insensible perspiration was 
continually given off ; which, together with the vapour 
expelled from the lungs, amounted to two fluid 
ounces every hour. Thus, 500 people in a church 
during two hours give off fifteen gallons of water into 
the air; which, if not carried away, saturates every- 
thing in the building, after it has been breathed over 
and over again, in conjunction with the impurities it 
contains collected from each individual. The use of 
lamps, gas and oil, was shown to deteriorate the air, 
and to add much moisture to it. The effects of 
neglect for carrying out plans for Ventilation are 
shown in the production of three of the most formid- 
able and frequent diseases which affect the human 
race,—fever, scrofula, and consumption. Numerous 
facts were adduced in proof of this view; and the 
way in which these diseases were produced was pointed 
out. Thus, it was shown that all those who were 
among the victims in the Black Hole of Calcutta, 
and did not perish from immediate suffocation, died, 
in a short time afterwards, of putrid fever. The pro- 
portion of people dying of consumption who follow 
in-door occupations is double that of those who work 
out of doors ; and it increases as the space for labour 
is more contracted. Dr. Guy has shown that it is 
more common in the upper parts of large establish- 
ments, as printing-houses, &c., where the air is most 
vitiated. The inhabitants of towns exposed to the 
wind are much less liable to consumption than those 
which are well protected and sheltered; and the 
goitre afflicting the inhabitants of the valleys of the 
Rhone is produced by a stagnation of air. Instances 
were cited of schools in which the mass of the children 
were scrofulous, and to whom an increased diet, warmer 
clothing, &c. was not productive of any benefit— 
and by the aid of proper plans of ventilation the 
disease disappeared entirely. The same result has 
taken place in the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park, 
since the new dens opened to the air have been in 
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use. It was then shown that ———— 


a total absence of plans for the supply den 
in a sufficient quantity, to the abodes of hums, 
beings. Towns are erected in localities whol 
unadapted for residences. They are constructed 
as effectually to exclude the air, and often ineeas 
to so large a size as to be rendered, from that any 
alone, most unhealthy.—The last portion of 
address was devoted to the consideration Of the 
means to be adopted for securing an efficient yen 
lation. The example set by nature Ought to by 
followed ; and the gentle changes produced the 
wind should be as much as possible imitated, The 
great principle is to admit into rooms and houses ‘ 
large quantity of air at a moderate temperature (6° 
to 65°); and that there should be an outlet for the 
vitiated air: the pure air to be admitted within 3 a 
4 feet of the floor, and to be warmed by aid of the 
fire-place. The various plans for warming the fre 
air were examined ; and their errors were found 
have been, that a small quantity was admitie 
through a narrow channel, and at a tempertuy 
much too high, so that its nature was deteriorate, 
The subject of warming abodes was also alluded ty: 
and it was shown that, from the bad mode of con. 
struction of stoves and fire-places, and from im 
materials being used, the smoke was not coi 
ventilation was rendered impossible, and the 
part of the heat dispersed up the chimney. M, 
Toynbee was happy to say that he had recently 
examined some plans about to be patented bya 
gentleman who had devoted a long life to the mb 
Ject, and brought to it great chemical and pry 
tical knowledge—in which these evils would bk 
remedied, and important advantages gained. Ih 
speaking of the means for insuring the egress of the 
vitiated air, it was stated that, as its temperature, o 
escaping from the mouth, is between 80° and 90° i 
rises to the upper part of the room,—from which ther 
should always be a means of escape. Dr. Amott} 
valve had been generally used for this purpose ; and 
thousands of people will be indebted to its use for 
their lives and health. If it were the custom of thi 
country to erect statues in memory of those who, like 
Jenner, saved the lives of thousands of their fellor 
men, Dr. Arnott, in manifold ways, had earned for 
himself this distinction. A modification of Dr 
Arnott’s chimney-valve, by Daw, a working ma, 
was alluded to, and displayed, —having the advantage 
of always remaining open, unless voluntarily closed. 
Various suggestions were made, showing how play 
of ventilation may be carried out; and Mr. Toynbee 
concluded by appealing to the architects to adopt 
efficient plans in the construction of buildings—by 
doing which, they would confer unbounded goo 
upon the public, by the improvement of the public 
health. 

Dr. Buckland and R. A. Slaney, Esq., a Membe 
of the Health of Towns Commission, offered som 
remarkson the ill effects arising from badly ventilatet 
apartments, and from the effluvia escaping out of the 
gratings in the streets, which are connected with the 
sewers. Suggestions were offered for ventilating th 
sewers by means of a gas-light burning within lofy 
air shafts. 

Models were exhibited by Mr. Stedall, of bi 
patent Scolecothic Ventilator; adapted for the cur 
of smoky chimneys, and for the admission of fresh at 
into the engine-rooms and other confined parted 
vessels, 
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FINE ARTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION.—ANCIENT MASTERS. 

Portraits of Illustrious and Eminent Persons.—Cataloge 

For England, which, above all countries, may te 
itself the land of Portraits, this we are com ) 
pronounce but a poor collection, artistically 
sidered. On our excepting,a month since, agit 
the programme then put forward by the 
Committee of Taste, as “founded on somewhat 
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3 ic a principle,” we did not imagine 
areas eoald Pe 20 ill-adapted to make our 
the ption appear hypercritical. Aware of the number- 
inted personages that stand, file after file, along 
royal and noble galleries—that emblazon with 
send colours, rank above rank, like cherubim in 
jurning rows, our saloon-walls from surbase to cor- 
rice —the impressive Heads, the attractive Heads 
the dignified Three-Quarters, and the 
<ite Kit-Kats, that domestic affection (towards 
included) and love for the lowest branch of Art 
hare combined to collect within the four seas, till 
their census would almost baffle statistics :— we 
anticipated a better Exhibition. Aware of such a 
ificent portrait-population around us, we looked 
for a selection whose artistical excellence, as well as 
its historical and biographical interest, might give 
it all its possible grandeur and idealism of cha- 
ncter—whose lustre, at least, might dazzle us into 
a temporary admission, and mislead novices into a 
ent conviction, that the Committee's prin- 
‘ple was other than we described it. To speak of 
‘s works alone: had the North Room dis- 
payed his sombre gorgeousness, in masses of deep- 
ed shade and mellow effulgence, as it did a few 
gasons ago,—had a range of his dark-browed Ad- 
nirals and stern-lipped Generals, and august States- 
nen and Dignitaries, received us, as then, amidst their 
avful conclave-—each a breathing silence, who im- 
posed the same on his visitor,—each, though of com- 
non stature, seeming a Colossus, from the moral 
magnitude which this high-minded artist stamped 
him—we should scarcely have dared to re- 
aeert before them our anti-portrait doctrine afore- 
ad. But what does the North Room offer us? 
Reynoldses, it is true, are there, all undoubted per- 
haps,—all indifferent, or very inferior, beyond dispu- 
tition! Let us except ‘ Rodney,’ and ‘ Reynolds’ 
himself, exhibited at the time just mentioned. It may 
be asserted that we thus undermine our own position; 
for superior Reynoldses by no means super-abound, 
ad we had no right to expect the Committee should 
noack the three kingdoms in search of them. Such 
am asertion, however, would be out of the frying- 
jn back again into the furnace. Why project an 
Exhibition of portraits alone, when good ones were 
wlittle accessible>-when by far our greatest and best 
contributor to portraiture, and none of the least fer- 
tie either, had been taxed till his treasures were 
almost exhausted—till his quota must necessarily be 
tked out with bell-metal, through lack of gold >— 
whyassess him further, and thereby reveal the deficit 
woth of his available wealth and of Directorial wis- 
dom? Sir Thomas Lawrence, likewise, our most 
ppular portraitist, furnishes only four mediocre 
performances. Take this how we may, the dilemma 
reurs, and the Committee has but a choice of horns 
won which to impale itself. If Lawrence master- 
peces be abundant, and unhacknied, and at hand, 
why not have procured some? If they be scarce, 
out of reach, or too well known when within it, 
vhy have plunged into the difficulties of an exclu- 
tre Exhibition, with these its second-richest stock 
ofhome-supplies cut off ? Surely it is rather ex- 
paing than exhibiting Lawrence's genius, to let the 
piblic see it in its feeblest flights and unfledged flut- 
terings over the canvas! Was not the killing com- 
pauionship of Reynolds sufficient, without this ? 
_But, again, perhaps defenders of a portrait exhibi- 
ton will say—-neither Reynolds nor Lawrence is a 
ine qua non ; the Committee can do very well with- 
out them ; there are fine portraits enough besides 
theirs for exhibitional purposes. Granted. How, 
then, comes it that so few, so very few, adorn the 
vals of the British Institution? How happens it 
that three-fourths of those portraits exhibited deserve 
at best the appellation of curious antiques, illustra- 
tte daubs, venerable ruins, or respectable rubbish ? 
We will answer: because of the other restrictions 
Mescribed by the Committee, with a love of self- 
eubarrassment quite voluptuous, a self-sacrifice of 
theit British freedom quite unpatriotic and impolitic. 
left themselves no more elbow-room than a 
of grampuses who jump into a half-dry dock. 
They sent out their poor purveyor to collect pictures, 
Wit were, in a strait-waistcoat. Hence resulted un- 
ble ill consequences: first, many bad paintings 
been chosen, because they are likenesses of 
us and eminent” persons ; secondly, num- 





berless good paintings rejected, because likenesses of 
persons obscure or unknown. Thus, we have por- 
traits by a set of thumb-fingered mechanics,—a 
Murray, a Carter, a Mather Brown, a Hudson, a 
Jarvis,—wretched substitutes, even had they limned 
the hierarchs of heaven and the dominations of Pan- 
demonium, for a Titian, a Vandyke, a Velasquez,— 
still more wretched companions for them! Would 
a bale of canvas, covered with Hudson’s lurid defa- 
mations of God’s image, weigh against a single 
Titian portrait, such as ‘The Schoolmaster’? Yes, 
and be found wanting in real weight, till it kicked 
the beam—kicked itself out of the scale altogether. 
Could the Integral Calculus sum up the evanescent 
values of Murray masterpieces till they equalled 
the worth of one Velasquez—‘ Innocent the Tenth’ ? 
Yet both these pictures are within arm’s-length of 
the Committee ; the former belonging to the Presi- 
dent himself, who contributed, with vast liberality, 
we remember, a stupendous daub, misnamed Bagna- 
cavallo, some seasons since, but will not let ‘ The 
Schoolmaster’ abroad, lest the public should derive 
therefrom too much instruction. Call you this cul- 
tivation of the popular taste in esthetics—elevation, 
through their means, of the national mind, morals, 
and manners? Some few portraits by the above 
three gifted artists do what they can to raise the 
character of the Exhibition ; nevertheless, its level 
remains low, depressed even unto the brink of the 
bathos itself—seeing that so many others fall beneath 
it, yea, lie amidst their native mud at the bottom, 
whereof their colours are redolent. Verily,these latter 
raise nought except our gorge and our bile : their au- 
thors seem brethren of the brush, gifted after another 
fashion than the Titianesque or Vandyckish,—to 
bedevil the human face divine, instead of beautify it 
farther. Who can behold ‘ Newton,’ with his nux 
vomica expression, attitude, bed-gown,—yet feel no 
qualmishness himself? Philosopher ‘ Locke,’ too, 
depicted as if about to cry, “Give me some drink, 
like a sick girl,” or sick and sour old gentlewoman 
rather, makes the spectator lose his philosophy also. 
For ourselves, albeit gratified in some sort by a sight 
of our great predecessors shadowed upon canvas, it 
gtieves us beyond measure when we View this noble 
army of victims to the pencil disfigured and defiled, 
still more since martyrdom, from the effects of their 
long interment and Time’s maltreatment. Were we 
Roman Catholics, the skeleton, or skull, or mum- 
mied corse, or shrivelled hand, or dry shank, of our 
most venerated Saints, would revolt us; and against 
exhibiting even wax images of their remains, ren- 
der us so far Protestants. Such, or little better, do 
we consider those pictured unseemlinesses above-said. 
A Society of Literature, or of Antiquarians, might 
arrange them for public inspection; but the British 
Institution ought to have the promotion of Art as 
its object. 

In another province of illustrative portraiture, 
though equally out of their jurisdiction, the Commit- 
tee have succeeded better: we mean the Archaic. It 
was, indeed, a much easier task to get together a re- 
spectable class of antique portraits than modern,— 
when the latter were taken from the worst age of 
British Art, and the worst hands then employed. 
No ancient portraitist could paint down to the 
level above which those dabblers never soared, if 
his life here or hereafter depended upon the achieve- 
ment. Art being at his epoch more of a limner’s 
pride, less of a mere trade, his rudest, ungainliest 
performances had a seriousness, an earnestness of 
aspiration, about them, that exalts them far above 
the mechanical brush-work of Lely’s and Kneller’s 
baboonish imitators and undisciplined disciples. 
These low-minded drudges may be said to have 
lathered their canvas, not painted it: they went to 
work on the sitter’s mock face precisely as barbers 
on his real one, only without limiting their barbouille- 
ment to the under half of his countenance,—nay, 
they lathered his clothes, and the chair he sat in, 
and the wall behind him. But Zucchero’s and 
Holbein’s emulators, however humble, considered 
their art too sacred for touch, unless they them- 
selves were priests initiated into its practice by due 
and devout apprenticeship. Certes, they desired 
remuneration, loved guerdon, and besought largesse ; 
but money-object never gleams out, like a gold 
ground, through their layers of colour; their pictures 
never have a look of “so much the job,” which 





those slick-and-slammed-off modern portraits present 
with the effrontery of sign-post Nassaus and Schom- 
bergs. Even Vandyke’s tribe of apes aspire to his 
court elegance,—just as Geldsmith’s bear always 
dances to the “genteelest of tunes,”—and thus exhibit 
certain unnatural graces, instead of native uncouth- 
nesses alone. It is not we who shall protest against 
antique pictures being admitted by the British Inati- 
tution; yet it seems preposterous enough that its 
doors should require the crowbar of criticism to 
break them open fora fine alt-célnische or quattro- 
centisti Scripture-piece, whilst they swing wide for 
grotesque old-fashioned portraits, waggon-full after 
waggon-full! Wherefore ? Because they are por- 
traits. Portraits from the paw of any imitative 
creature, half'monkey half-man, would find greater 
favour with a Director, than ideal Saints and Angels 
from the hand of Wilhelm Mcister or Cimabué him- 
self. 

Nevertheless, we repeat,the Exhibition displays, this 
season, an assemblage of likenesses, probable or pos- 
sible, which gives us an interesting glance into the 
“dark backward and abysm of time,’’ opens a vista 
where many venerable ancestral forms are arranged to 
receive our homage or endure our familiar remarks, 
The Committee appear, as Edmund says of his 
genitor, to have done best in an illegitimate way ; 
such an attractive and popular collection evinces it, 
whether of antique or modern _portraits,—whether 
good, bad, or indifferent. We have no doubt the 


till,_that great test of excellence amongst a nation of 
shopkeepers,—will prove the Pall-mall saloons, this 
year, a treasure-house of pictorial lodestars. 

Our specific description of its contents must be 
put off till next week. 


PRIVATE EXHIBITIONS. 


Napoleon at Fontainebleau.—At Messrs. Colnaghi’ss 
Pall Mall East, we have been gratified with a view 
of as noble a portrait as modern French Art has pro- 
duced, and far the noblest portrait of Napoleon we 
recollect. Amongst our volatile neighbours, painted 
portraiture, like histrionic portraiture, performs a 
violent and fitful see-saw between the extremes of 
frigid purism and fustian,—if it do not rather always 
affect the latter,—for there is a kind of concentrated 
bombast in the very intense quiescence which it bestows 
upon its ultra-dignified samples of the chaste style. Na- 
poleon is represented by his best delineators, Gros and 
Gérard, after this pseudo-sublime fashion—either one 
frown, the gloom of his contracted front darkening him 
all over from eyebrows to boots with successive reflec- 
tions, or a pale petrifaction, to express imperturbable 
magnanimity. True, he may have been the most con- 
summate charlatan that ever played solemn tricks 
before deluded mortals ; but when alone within his clo- 
set walls,he left off his grandiose grimaces, and became 
there more of the simple great man, when he had 
no end to gain by enacting the supereminent charac- 
ter. Such, Paul Delaroche has portrayed him. He 


| sits as he sat in Fontainebleau after defeat, and just 


previous to abdication :—his full, short figure dropped 
upon a common chair, sideways; his right arm 
thrown across its back; his left hand with a sceptre- 
grasp in it yet, clenched upon his thigh. No dare- 
devil desperation,—no drawn-up mien of pretended 
superiority to his fate,—no vulgar minaciousness of a 
vieux moustache—characterizes his expression,—i. e. 
enfeebles it. He does not play to the spectator, nor 
ask your applause for his heroic disdain of his accu- 
mulated misfortunes, and for the proud strength of 
heart with which he rises above them. There he sits, 
we repeat, as he must have sat:—his massive head a 
little declined ; his calm, eagle-bright eyes fixed on 
the world of possibilities he comprehends at once, as 
if condensed to a speck; and his closed, thin lips 
bent into the bitter smile that says the possibilities 
are against him forthe present. ‘Thisisthe inner portrait 
made visible on the outward,—the soul not brought 
“into the eyes,” but into the surface of the entire 
person. This it is, also, which idealizes the portrait. 
A man’s intellectuality, or moral power, is the great 
idealizer of his features and postures: it shines 
through them ; and a good artist idealizes his portrait 
by seizing them if before him, or imagining them if 
unseen. Delaroche, we are told, never saw Napo- 
leon. He painted the portrait for a Leipsic mer- 
chant—first sketched it for himself, and hence its 
excellence, Its mechanism is very good,—admirable 
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in comparison with most French workmanship. The 
masses are kept broad, the outlines clean yet not 
cutting, the colours pure and agreeable, the tints 
subdued to a grave, historical tone, and the touch, 
though perhaps somewhat opaque, less vapid from 
over-smoothness, than the modern, united style almost 
always becomes. M. Delaroche’s picture deserves 
public homage, and will be on view a short time here 
to receive it. Honos alit artes :_-we have no doubt 
English painters will contribute golden opinions, if 
they expect, hope, or desire an European reputa- 
tion themselves. 


Five Art Gossir.—Mr. Lough’s marble statue 
of Southey, for his sepulchral monument in Cross- 
thwaite Church, Keswick, is now completed,—and 
has undergone much improvement since we saw the 
model in the Royal Academy. The likeness of the 
man is very striking; and the idea of the writer is 
well and characteristically conveyed. The figure 
is a fine bold piece of monumental sculpture. The 
monument is intended to be shortly erected ; but the 
committee, we understand, are in want of funds, 

The Newcastle Journal describes an interesting 
restoration which is making in Durham Cathedral, 
—in the following terms :—* When in its original 
state, the Chapter-house of Durham was justly de- 
scribed as the finest in the kingdom of the Norman 
style. It was built by Bishop Rufus, 1133-43 ; and 
the only subsequent additions were some buttresses 
at the east end, a large perpendicular window above 
the doorway, formerly full of stained glass and 
tracery, with stained glass in the east window. Its 
whole length was 77 feet, width 34 feet 5} inches; 
and the height at the western arch of the groining 
45 feet. The east end was of a semicircular form ; 
and, when in its original state, with its fine columnar 
work and beautiful tracery, must have been an object 
of great interest. In 1799 a new taste displayed 
itself. It was voted to be too large; and this fine 
building was doomed to destruction, we are told, for 
no other purpose than to make ‘a comfortable 
room.’ Accordingly, a man was suspended by tackle 
above the groining, and knocked out the key-stones; 
when the whole fell, and crushed the paved floor, 
rich with grave-stones and brasses of the bishops and 
priors. After this, the eastern portion, 40 feet in 
length, was pulled down,—and a wall, with common 
sash windows, built across the remainder. The west- 
ern door and windows were then blocked up, and a 
plaster ceiling wasadded. Two doorways (cut through 
the north wall) and two fire-places (cut in the wall) 
completed the improvement ; and the then dean and 
chapter obtained what they imagined ‘a comfortable 
room.’ Nothing whatever remains of the east end 
but three of the caryatides, or brackets, which carried 
the ribs of the groining—which are, however, much 
damaged (having been exposed for several years),— 
and a quantity of the zig-zag rib work. Even that 
interesting relic, the stone chair, in which all the 
bishops, from Carileph to Barrington, had been in- 
stalled, was not thought worthy of being preserved, 
but was doomed to destruction. From the period of 
demolition, from 1799 till 1800, nothing was done 
towards the restoration of the Chapter-house. In 
the latter year, however, the internal portion of 
the western door was uncovered,—as well as portions 
of the arcade, which had previously been plastered 
up; and the beautiful stone-work which was then 
brought to view must have amply repaid the chapter 
for their trouble. Last week,a number of men were 
set to work to remove the southing and plaster with 
which the tracery had been covered; and they have 
succeeded in exposing the original walls and the 
beautiful interlaced arches of the portion of the 
Chapter-house which remains. We understand that 
the plaster ceiling is not yet to be touched. We 
trust, however, that it will not be permitted long to 
disgrace this once noble building, and that the dean 
and chapter will not rest until they have restored the 
entire apartment to its pristine extent and beauty.” 

The Great Western Advertiser mentions that the 
inhabitants of Glastonbury are about to rebuild their 
High Cross, in harmony with the rich old architec- 
tural features of that ancient town. The Cross will 
be about fifty feet high—composed of Bath stone, 
and highly ornamented throughout. 

We see, in the Paris journals devoted to Art, 
accounts given of a painting by M. Jollivet on lava 





—a substance hitherto, it is observed, used in that 
capital only for the names of streets and numbering 
of houses. M. Jollivet has been successful in paint- 
ing upon that volcanic substance pictures of large 
dimensions, by a process analogous to that of painting 
on enamel. One of these is about to be placed on 


the exterior wall, beneath the portico, of the Church 


of St. Vincent de Paul. Painting on lava, says the 
Moniteur des Arts, should be encouraged as monu- 
mental painting ; seeming to have, over every other 
kind, the advantage of an indestructible solidity— 
fresco itself not being comparable to it in that 
respect. 

The French papers publish, too, a long report pre- 
sented to the Minister of the Interior by M. Mérimée, 
Inspector of Historical Monuments. It appears from 
this document that, notwithstanding the insufficiency 
of its resources, the Committee of Historical Monu- 
ments, in France, has not only not suspended any of 
the grand restorations that were undertaken by it, 
but has even been able to purchase some monuments 
which would otherwise have been lost. The most 
important is the Church of St. Julien, at Tours,— 
an admirable specimen of the architecture of the 
thirteenth century. 

At Arnac la Poste, in the Haute Vienne, a dis- 
covery has been made, in the old and curious 
crenelled church of the Templars, of some mural 
paintings which are considered to be of great his- 
torical value. Their date is of the 13th century. 

At Amsterdam, the King has commanded a pub- 
lic Exhibition of the Fine Arts, to commence on the 
7th of September and to lasta month. Foreign artists 
are admitted among the exhibitors.—At Berlin, the 
students of the University, and Professors and pupils 
of the Royal School of the Fine Arts have been sere- 
nading the painter Cornelius, on the occasion of his 
return from Rome with his frescoes for the Campo 
Santo. National airs were performed in his honour 
by a band of 2,000 voices and three hundred and 
twenty wind instruments ; and fifty thousand persons 
added, by their presence, to the homage of the 
scene. 

Persons who have a critical duty to perform have 
a simple receipt for rendering it a sinecure ;—they 
need only disburthen themselves of a consci » if, 


—wherein Dutch painters surpassed all their bretine, 
Italian or other. Among the publico-private gallers 
which would afford amateurs a profitable hour’ , 
tertainment, Mr. Atherstone’s, of the Ha 


seems worthiest to be recommended :—jt : 
many curious and some interesting pictures, 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MR. LINDSAY SLOPER’S MATINEE Music 
76, HARLEY-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, on MONEE 
June 22, at Half-past Two o’Clock precisely. Mdile Vera, ay 

lby, Madame Mortier de Fontaine, Herr Hilzel, and $j or Aled, 
Madame Pauline J ourdan, Signor Piatti, M. Lavigne, and ir 
Sloper. Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, to be had of Cramer, Beale & (,. 
Wessel & Co.; and of Mr. Lindsay Sloper, 9, Bentiuck-street, Max’ 
chester-square. 


The QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER-SQUaRR, 
MISS MACIRONE respectfully begs to acquaint the Nobility 
Gentry, her Friends, and Pupils, that HER FIRST MORNING 
CONCERT, will take place at the above Rooms, on FRIDAY, Jug 
the 26th, 1846: to commence at Two o’Clock precisely, On’ i 
occasion she will be assisted by the following eminent Artists: 
Vocalists: Madame Anna Thillon, Miss Rainforth, Miss Bassano 
Miss Lincoln, Miss Messent, Mr. Lockey, Mr. F. Bodda, Hen 
Hoelzel, and Herr Pischek. Instrumentalists: Pianoforte, Miss 
Macirone ; Violin, M. Sainton; Violoncello, Mr. Lucas. Conductors: 
Messrs. Jules de Glimes and Brinley Richards. A limited number of 
Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. each ; Single Tickets, 7s.; and Family Tickets, 
to admit four, 1/. 4s. May be had of all the Principal Musicsellers: 
and of Miss Macirone, 4, Southampton-street, Fitzroy-square, ' 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 


M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS D'ETE (FOR ONE MONTH 
ONLY).— LAST SIX NIGHTS OF HERR PISCHEK — 
HERR PISCHEK’S BENEFIT.— LAST WEEK OF Tig 
VOCAL MUSIC. 

M. JULLIEN has the honour to announce, that the eminent 

Artiste, HERR PISCHEK, will leave England at the end of the 
resent month; and that Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thon 
ay, Friday, and Saturday, June 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, and 27, he will 

sing at the CONCERTS D’ETE, being most rositivety his last 

Six Appearances.—M. Jullien had entertained some hopes that 

Herr Bischek might have procured a prolongation of his congé; 

but his duties at the Royal Theatre, Stutgard, requiring his imme 

diate presence, Saturday, June 27, will be the last time of his 
singing. In Commqannes, therefore, of Herr Pischek’s departur, 
and | the impossibility, at the present moment, of replacing s0 
tinguished an Artiste, M. Jullien begs to state, that the 

will be THE LAST WEEK OF THE VOCAL ENTERTAIN. 

MENT, and that on Monday, June 29, the Concerts will resume 

their former character; the Programme consisting of Instn. 

mental Music alone, and all the other arrangements being » 
heretofore. The Prices of Admission will also be as formerly, via~ 

Promenade and Boxes, ls.; Dress Circle, 2s. 6¢d.; Private 

10s. 6d, 1/18, and 14. 11s. 6d. — The Programme for MONDAY, 

June 22, 1846, will include Herr PiscHeK’s CELEBRATED 

*My Heart’s on the Rhine,’ the Grand Scena from * Faust,’ 

‘The Standard Bearer.’ — Aria, from ‘Linda di Chamouni,’ by 

Madlle. Gotpserc. —* Casta Diva, by Miss Bircu,—N i 

Sea Song, by M. Gotpperc.— A Solo, by Herr Kenic.—The 

New —— re oe New Hyacinth Waltz. — Beethoven's 

8 ony in c Minor, &c. &ec. 

HERR PISCHEK'S BEN EFIT.—On TUESDAY, the Concert 
will be for ~ Benefit of Herr Pischek, and the Last Night of his 





par hazard, they inherit any such thing from nature. 
For, like a race-horse,— 
Still the pen runs on, the less 
Of weight it bears, with greater ease. 

A bad conscience is a moral nightmare,—but even a 
good one sits heavier upon the soul than none at all. 
Nothing makes such a hubbub within the little world 
of man as that same “still small voice ;” which oftener 
sounds fearfuller than the roar ofa lion, and paralyzes 
the critic no less—except when it re-echoes his words, 
and then it inspires like a trumpet. We would 
sometimes give the world to praise, would our pen 
only go forward ;—but itseems plucked froma Bantam 
cock, so turns the reverse way. Ever on the search 
after praiseable works of Art, we have visited several 
depéts where such commodities are accumulated— 
curiosity-shops old and new, auction-rooms, picture- 
dealers’ parlours, ‘ Titian’s Venus,’ and other shilling- 
trap exhibitions—with an anxious wish to direct 
public patronage into a right channel. Alas! the 
giant-angler, who made his rod of a whole oak, and 
his fly of a dragon’s tail, and mounted an ocean cliff, 
and “bobbed for whale,” never fished up such 
monstrous productions! Not seldom is our long 
day’s patience rewarded, like his, by a shrimp ora 
cobbler’s-thumb! Now and then, we do catch a 
better prize; and, even though it be but lenten fare, 
we hasten to let our readers partake of it. The 
Saltmarshe Collection last week, and the British 
Institution this, might stand us in good stead of all 
further picture gossip at present ; nevertheless, we 
will volunteer a few words more,—were it simply to 
prove that we are neither disdainful nor neglectful of 
minor demands on our notice.—Mr. Bryant, the pic- 
ture-dealer, St. James’s-street, possesses a Metzu well 
worth a little pilgrimage from any part of the metro- 
polis tosee it. Lovers of Dutch Art will find it, we 
think, about as delicate a specimen as ever came 
before them. It represents a * White Lady,’ so to 
speak, and the usual Metzu accessories. This was 
quite subject enough for exhibiting those marvellous 
powers of workmanship and charms of colour,—and, 
perhaps, the more wonderful merit still, chiar-oscuro 





Appesrenee ut Four. ’ 
ENTILATION.—M. Jullien has the greatest gratification to 
that the Ventilation of the Theatre (according to the 
Italian method), has succeeded, A merveille, and that 
standing te. unusual heat ¢. eee, a cool and pure atm 
sphere pervades every part of the Theatre. 
"The eefreshments consist of Ices, Sherbert, Carrara Water, ts 
c. 
The last of the Concerts D’fté will take piece on SATURDAY, 
July 18, and the Season terminate on MON DAY, July 20, with 
A GRAND BAL MASQUE. 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS D'ETE£.—HERR PISCHEKS 
SNEFIT, NEXT TUESDAY, June 23rd. 
HERR PISCHEK begs leave with great OY to inform the 
Nobility and the Public that in consequence of his early 
from England, his Bexerit will take place at Covent Ganpey 
THEATRE on TuEspAY Next, June 23rd, when he will have the 
great honour to sing with Herr Héuzer, the Grand Dus 
Suoni la Tromba,’ from Bellini’s — *I Puritani,’ Beethoven's 
Celebrated Air, * Adelaide, ‘ La ci darem,’ with Miss Braca, and 
Two of his most popular German Songs. Prices of A 
usual. Private Boxes, 10s. 6d., 1/. 1s., and 1/. 11s. 6d. Places 
Private Boxes may be secured on application at the Box raed 
the Theatre, which is open daily from 10 till 5: also of Mr. Mi 
Mr. Sams, Messrs. Cramer & Beale, Messrs. Leader & Cock, &e, &, 
and at M.’ Jullien’s Musical Establishment, 214, Regent-street. 


THE LIEGE FESTIVAL. 
Liége, June 12 

A feature or two in the Jubilee festival,—the open- 
ing of which I have witnessed,_seem, when viewed 
in relation to Art and to society, of so noticeablea 
cast, that a few notes on the matter may be a 
ceptable, even in the midst of our busy London 
season. 

So little seemed to be known or cared about the 
Féte-Dieu all down the railroad from Ostend, that 
we began to be seriously troubled with misgivings 
that 

The Lion was no such great things after all— 

or that the Pope's death, as had been threatened, bad 
put a stop to the ceremony. It is true that disap 
pointments are manifest throughout the affair; but 
they lie deeper,—in the obvious indifference of the 
men of Liége (of the women I am not so sure) to 
whole festival. As a show, the show is sarcastically 
criticized. Yet, to do it justice, it is well W 
looking at. Though ours are days when bits of 
Tournay carpet must needs serve for tapestri 
pennons, to be numerous, must condescend to the 
humility of pink calico,—this rich and picturesque 
town looks well en gala, as we saw it on arrival: the 
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a . 
ith festoons of box, trained from fir-tree to 
intel * latter planted at regular intervals, 
oned with the different ensigns of the dif- 
ferent guilds and the different towns, and spanned 
th triumphal arches arranged by M. Durlet, the An- 
artist whom youmentioned some yearsago [ante, 

No. 725], and other clever men ; the ample houses 
decked out with rich window-flowers ; and crowds of 
yel-dressed people reese Me - se ate 

i dto St. Martin’s Church. o element o 
ee in short, was wanting; even to the pre- 
sace of pickpockets,—whose quéte, yesterday, in the 

, was 80 fruitful, that I could not help asking 
whether the “ indulgence’’ had been extended to their 
impudent levy of contributions. 

We reached the Church of St. Martin just at the 
poment when the first procession was entering. It had 

led from Cornillon,—a station famous in the 
life of Sainte-Julienne ; by whom—as Mrs. Jameson 
rill tell you—the “ Féte-Dieu” was instituted; made 
aslight circuit, and then mounted the hill to St. 
Martin’s, Not much conversant with Catholic mil- 
linery, I must just say, that what I saw of show, in 
gite of a fair t of splendour of dress, seemed 
sabbily theatrical. Dust and daylight are sad 
disenchanters; and I heard two dames, later in the 
day, making confidential lamentations over the vulgar 
ir given to the cortége by the singing and litany- 
recitation of the peasants of Cornillon—this homely 
contribution of theirs being possibly the one sincere 
pat of the ceremony. St. Martin’s Church, where 
the festival is held, stands third, perhaps, among the 
magnificent edifices of this town. The organ is grand, 
ad on the whole well played by M. Duguet—the 
orchestra capacious ; and on every day of the fifteen, I 
believe, will be given an orchestral Mass, in the morn- 
i ides occasional performances of the new com- 
psition by Dr. Mendelssohn, the ‘ Lauda Sion,’ at 
vespers, Yesterday, we heard the greater part ofa very 
fine Mass in a by Cherubini, who seems coming into 
request every where ;—to-day, another, by a composer 
vhom I cannot name. The execution is very mediocre. 
It is true that the Belgians have capital players on 
stringed instruments. They gave Dr. Mendelssohn 
aserenade on the night of his arrival, with a full 
orchestra, including four double-basses. The wind 
instruments, though not irreproachable, ate such as 
no Londoner has any right to criticize. But, besides 
the timidity of the conductor (which I will account 
for presently), the vocal part is essentially faulty. 
The Church, you know, will not let women sing; 
ind the soprano part of the chorus is handed over to 
feeble boys, who are always out of tune. But Dr. 
Mendelssohn’s Hymn claimed some relaxation, as 
m attraction “far fetched and dearly bought” ; so 
the ecclesiastics, with M. Corneille Van Bommel, 
Bishop of Liége, at their head, strain a point, and 
pemit the appearance of Mdlle. Wercken in the 
ohestra,_ but no contralto! Hence, quartetts 
wound terzetts, and duetts solos—a pleasant incon- 
tency, which I beg to submit to all patrons of Art 
of the authority-school. “To this favour” they 
must every one come at some point or other—let 
them rail ever so loudly at the irreverence of my 
awertion. 

Dr. Mendelssohn was here to listen to, not con- 
duct, his ‘Lauda Sion.” Its origin is worth recording— 
the more so as the Liége journals pass it by. An 
amateur, M, Mathis-Gheysens,—who has taken great 
interest in training and teaching the orphan children 
ofcertain schools to sing,who has, besides,done much 
frthemusic of Liége,and acquired church influence,— 
betirred himself to have the Jubilee honoured by 
the production of an important work of the greatest 
living composer ; and, I suppose, out of delicacy to 
tim, it was left under his management. Though it 
cn rarely be more feebly executed, it will possibly 
benever again heard in so picturesque a frame-work. 

vespers had been reasonably well chaunted, 
the whole choir of Archbishops and Bishops and 
Phestly followers, in their robes of cloth of gold and 
Violet = scarlet,—with all their bravery of exquisite 

and jewelled crosses,—came and sate, in the 
nellow evening light, under the pulpit, to hear as shal- 
owand offensive an outpouring of common-place as 
Could be vented by a fine-looking old man, the Baron 
de Wykerslooth, Bishop of Curium. I dwell on 

Particularly, since the temper of his discourse 
"as not an accident, but essential to the Féte, His- 








tories of St. Julienne and the blessed Eve are cir- 
culated in a cheap form ; where the folly of the legend 
might be passed over,—and even, too, the tone of 
amorous sentimentality, which the orthodox Church 
found so intolerable in the Jacqueline Pascals and 
other Jansenist Saints,—were it not for an appen- 
dix, full of hideous miracles detailed in a man- 
ner calculated to stir up every abominable pas- 
sion and to keep alive every old prejudice. No 
wonder that the hospitable gentlemen of Liége 
refuse to entertain (so to say) with cordiality 
a holiday which ministers such poison to their 
workmen. But let me return to my first topic, 
—the picture part of the matter. I cannot forget 
the faces of the priestly ring round the pulpit— 
each like its neighbour, imbecile, stolid, or sanc- 
timonious: two excepted, whose strangely dis- 
dainful and sinister countenances will haunt me 
many a day—as they sate, enduring the discourse, 
and revolving, I will venture to aver, deep and 
momentous questions in their minds. When the 
sermon was over, all the dignitaries returned to the 
altar,—and the ‘ Lauda’ began. 

To give any analysis of this as a musical work is 
impossible; owing tothe feebleness of the perform- 


ance, and the outward objects which would mix | 


themselves up with it, distracting the attention—the 
last condition of service-music too much lost sight 
of by critics. But it will add another leaf to the 
composer’s crown, or I am sorely mistaken. Written 
in the rich Catholic style, it is, still, as far from secu- 
larity as Beethoven's Mass in c, or Haydn's ‘ Passione’ 
—containing not a movement which could be turned 
to secular uses. The opening is grand and serenely 
jubilant. A soprano solo, with chorus, too, struck me 
exceedingly,—as did, also, one or two specimens of 
canto-fermo, with figurative accompaniment : one, in A 
minor. The close, however, to the verse *‘ Bone 
Pastor’ is one of the loveliest pieces of what may be 
called flowing sacred melody I recollect;—and when 
the chiming of the bell of thealtar, attending an exposi- 
tion of The Host, seemed at onceto time the movement 
and to link a strain so delicious with the act of 
mystical adoration going on—I could not but feel how 
well the Master had comprehended his field of action 
—how well used his materials; and, for the hundredth 
time, how ill service-music bears any place but that 
in the Temple for which it was destined. This 
Hymn, however, will suffer less by transfer than 
Masses, in one respect ;—namely, in its being performed 
without the intervention of pauses of spoken prayer 
or reading. Its place is with the master-works of 
music which the Catholic Church has called forth. 
Many a year has elapsed since such a composition 
was called for, or written. Let us hear it soon in 
England—but with the original and resonant Latin 
words: no translation. 

The circumstance of Dr. Mendelssohn’s mere 
spectatorship, added to the small popularity of the 
festival itself,—if one is to judge by comment on every 
side—narrow the artistic interest of this Jubilee much. 
—But I must say a parting word of a concert I 
heard to-night at the pleasant Casino—the music 
of which was piquantly appropriate to Grétry’stown,— 
being from the works of Méhul, Boieldieu, Halévy, 
Caraffa and De Beriot; the last-named writer contri- 
buting a Solo, played by a clever little girl, Mdlle. 
Frere, who may one day rival the Milanollos. Then, 
we had a sprightly overture, of the true Opéra Comique 
cut,—the composition of M. Godefroid ; cleverly prac- 
tised singing by M. and Mdlle. Wercken, the concert- 
givers ; and something far better by M. Geraldy, of the 
Brussels Conservatoire,—whose voice is so fine and 
extensive, whose style is so beautiful, whose feeling 
is so true, and whose repertory seems so little 
hackneyed, that I cannot conceive how his importa- 
tion into England has been escaped from. He would 
be a real acquisition to a concert-season. I must, 
lastly, mention M. Leonard, a violinist, whom I have 
heard,—and who, I believe, is also a Belgian:—a 
most agreeable player of the good, not exaggerated, 
school. In short, Ido not grudge my journey, if 
only as increasing my acquaintance with the musical 
resources of this slighted kingdom. I should detain 
you long, were I to tell you how many thoughts of 
more serious interest have been printed deep in my 
mind, by this dead-alive Jubilee ; concerning which 
a journal of the town has happily said that “ some- 
thing, indeed, of the Middle Age might pass through 
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the streets—but the Nineteenth Century looked out 
of the windows.” 





Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—Never was new at- 
traction more needed than it has been at Her Majesty's 
Theatre: and a laudable amount of care and cost has 
been bestowed on the mise en scéne, groupings, and 
costumes of * Lalla Rookh.’ But the story—which 
merely confines itself to the journey of Tulip Cheek 
and Feramorz—has nothing to inspire interest : the pa- 
geantry thus grows wearying, and some of the scenic 
effects become almost absurd. Nor is the confection 
of the music, by Signor Pugni, better than SignorPugni's 
wont. A good deal has been taken from M. Félicien 
David's ‘ Desert ;'\—but it is so ill-placed, and con- 
nected by passages either so dull or so trivial, as to 
lose half its effect. In brief, the ballet failed—with 
‘I Puritani,’ in which Sig. Mario was singing beauti- 
fully, and with the last scene of ‘La Sonnambula, in 
which Madame Castellan was ambitious, and out of 
tune,—to draw a great house on Thursday. By the 
way,— certain arrangements connected with these 
non-subscription nights are too important to our chro- 
nicle of the present manager’s proceedings to be passed 
over. We reserve them, however, for a few days. 


Puituarmonic Concerts.—The Seventh Concert 
was not so popular a one as it ought to have been, 
This, for brevity’s sake, we 
subjoin—referring the reader to the tone we have 
ever taken with regard to the introduction of novelties 
at our Philharmonic Concerts [ante, p. 584}: 

Part I. 
Sinfonia in a—G. Onslow. 
Aria, ‘ Fac ut portem,’ Miss Poole (Stabat Mater)—Rossini. 
Concerto, MS. Pianoforte, Madame Dulcken—P. Alvars. 
Terzetto, *‘Giovinetto Cavalier,’ Mademoiselle Vera, Miss 
Poole, and Miss Bassano (Il Crociato in Egitto)—Meyer- 


r. 
Overture, ‘The Ruler of the Spirits’ (encored)—C. M. von 
Weber. 
Part I. 
Sinfonia in D (No. 2)—Beethoven. 
Recit. \ ‘ Sposa, Eurydice.’ 
Aria, § ‘Che fard,’ Mademoiselle Vera (Orfeo) —Gltck. 
Concerto, Violin, M. Vieuxtemps—Vieuxtemps. 
Terzetto, ‘Al tuo materno sen,” Mademoiselle Vera, Miss 
Poole, and Miss Bassano (Guglielmo Tell)—Rossini. 
Overture, ‘La Clemenza di Tito’"—Mozart. 
Now, unless the Society is to resolve itself into mere 
repetition of works proved to be favourites (and this, 
it must be recollected, can only happen after many 
hearings), the above is a selection which ought to do 
more than satisfy—which should gratify every intelli- 
gent amateur desiring progress and enlargement in his 
musical pleasures. Mr. Onslow is not a Beethoven: 
his Symphony in a [vide Ath. No. 488] may be too 
much like a piece of chamber-music, expanded ; 
nevertheless, it is a welcome and legitimate variety. 
Again, Mr. Parish Alvars, though not a Moscheles nor 
a Mendelssohn in pianoforte composition, is unques- 
tionably the greatest British instrumentalist living— 
we mean, the only one who occurs to us as without 
a peer in his speciality. Then, too, new pianoforte 
Concertos must be had,—especially for the use of 
lady-players who are not composers. It was fitting, 
therefore, to give his work a hearing; even though its 
passages did prove in the somewhat passé style of 
Czerny ; and though the orchestral colouring is laid 
on it too thickly—a fault always common with the 
inexperienced, which the taste of our day does 
not tend to discourage. Great praise is due to 
Madame Dulcken for her vigorous and brilliant per+ 
formance of this Concerto. The overture to ‘ La Cle- 
menza’ was substituted, at the eleventh hour, for a 
new concert Overture by Spohr: which, unhappily, is 
not new to us, as a piece of dreary musical verbiage 
—the most tiresome of Spohr’s recent failures. It 
was wisely laid aside. M. Vieuxtemps played with 
his usual excellence. His compositions are somewhat 
hazardous in their length; and hence, fail in the 
striking success which their great ingenuity might 
otherwise command. Mdlle. Vera and Miss Poole 
were both novelties at the Philharmonic :—the 
former lady suffers from excess of nervousness. That 
subdued, she has a fair future before her,—if she will 
not confound styles and schools, and (as on mye | 
evening) intrude unbefitting finai cadences into suc 
airs as Gluck’s. Her voice is one, we think, which 
time will amend,—not impair. Miss Poole’s per- 
formance of ‘Fac ut portem’ was meritorious :—we 
could wish to find her perfect intonation more come 
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mon among singers of higher pretension. Of the 


other pieces, there is no need to speak. 





Mr. Moscuetes’ Farewett Concert.—If we 
have less to say than some among our contemporaries 
with regard to this excellent concert, the reason will 
occur to every reader of the Atheneum. Without 
reference to time or change—to this new star, or the 
other newest frenzy—to back-stairs cabal or shop 
interests—we have, from the first hour of our critical 
lives, recognized Mr. Moscheles as ourgreatest resident 
musical artist. ‘Therefore, we have nothing to alter 
or amend—as little new to say with respect to the 
Overture to ‘Joan of Are,’ to the ‘Concerto in G 
minor,’ to the new ‘Sonate Symphonique,’ as com- 
positions,—or regarding the author's playing of other 
great men’s works. Had our musical world seen its 
duty and its interest as clearly and consistently, we 
should not now be reading columns of regret for the 
loss of the greatest thinker for his instrument now in 
Europe :—one of the last, too, of those who attest their 
claims by practising the art formerly thought indis- 
pensable to every first-class artist_namely, impro- 
visation. What we said last week, with regard to 
“our musical losses,” ought to point the moral of 
this interesting, but painful, meeting. Let our 
musicians lay it to heart. There is no reasor, we 
must repeat, save in their frivolous and short-sighted 
jealousies, why Mr. Moscheles should not have 
occupied, in the metropolis of England, that definite 
position which a small burgher-town of Saxony (not 
his own country) can offerhim! But let these things 
pass,—and this great musician receive our heartiest 
good wishes and farewell. He will gain, we trust, by 
the change. Though our repeated mention of the 
music performed on Wednesday relieves us from an 
analysis which indeed would be ungraceful on the 
present occasion,—we must add, that, in the new 
Sonate, Mr. Moscheles was admirably assisted by 
Madame Pleyel,—that he was encored in the finale to 
Sebastian Bach’s Concerto with flutes obbligati [ante, 
p. 434],—and that the same well-merited compliment 
was paid to a song by him, ‘ Freie Kunst,’ which was 
spiritedly sung by ¢he singer, Herr Pischek. 





ConcERTS OF THE WEEK.—Since we wrote last, 
we have had concerts at both extremes of the musical 
scale :—Mr. JohnCramer tranquilly playing hisarrange- 
ments of classical Quartetts,—a mistake on which we 
will not comment, save for consistency’s sake, to com- 
mend it to all purists outraged by Liszt’s transcripts 
of symphonies; M. Benedict storming the town by 
that forty-pounder battery, his benefit concert,—an 
error, after its kind, no less signal, since the excite- 
mentof these monster meetings cannot be maintained, 
save at the expense of Art. Enough, then, to add, 
that, as usual, M. Benedict gave us, on Monday, the 
quintessence of the wonders of the London musical 
season.—On Wednesday, the centenary performance 
of Handel’s ‘Judas’ was repeated by the Sacred Har- 
monic Society.—Then, we have had, all the week, (by 
way of contrast) M. Jullien filling Covent Garden 
with music (his promenade concertsthis summer includ- 
ing the attractions of M. Vieuxtemps, Miss Birch, the 
Misses Williams, Herr Pischek and Hilzel),—and 
with flowers, and visitors who are requested not to 
walk about during the songs—an announcement 
which ought of itself to have suggested to M. Jullien 
the inexpediency of vocal attraction at a promenade 
concert,—one great charm of which is (without play 
upon words) its laisses aller. 


Musicat Gossir.—No serious report is called for 
by the performance of Madame Thillon in the ‘ Black 
Domino,’ at the Haymarket; an opera given without 
competent band or chorus, and with one sole singer.— 
The meeting of the Three Choirsis, this year, to be held 
at Hereford, under the leadership of Messrs. Cooke 
and Willy—the conductor is not yet named. Spohr’s 
‘Babylon,’ and Mendelssohn’s * Walpurgis Nacht,’ 
and * Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ figure among the 
main features of attraction.—The Brussels journals 
announced, some days since, the departure of Lady 
Bishop for England: we have not yet seen any tidings 
of her arrival. 

Meanwhile—as our correspondent’s letter will 
sufficiently attest—music is in a sort of dog-day 
frenzy among our neighbours. The French have 
been making David (not M. Feélicien, but the 


M. Mermet’s opera on that subject being, on every 
hand, pronounced a failure. The new ‘ David,’ 
indeed, is as cruelly lashed as the former one was 
injudiciously overpraised, by that very impressionable 
writer M. Berlioz.—By the way, this critic-composer 
has been called in, with his music, to add a splendour 
to the Lille fétes, on the inauguration of the Paris 
and Brussels Railway. Assuredly, this is a sign of 
the times. It is a less satisfactory fact, however, 
that the new Cantata which he wrote for M. Massol, 
to words by M. Jules Janin, was so ill placed in 
regard to the locality of execution that it passed 
unnoticed.—At the Municipal Fétes at Mons, there 
have been prizes given for the best military music. 
The art, too, is to take its part in the inauguration 
of the memorial to Simon Stévin, the decimal cal- 
culator, which is to take place, early next month, at 
Bruges.—The inauguration of Rossini’s statue at 
L’ Académie isover; and hasbeenimmediately followed 
(as our comrades across the water sarcastically bid us 
observe) by a propitiatory expedition to Bologna, on 
the part of the manager. He will hardly, we divine, 
win a work from Rossini, till he can announce to 
that shrewd maestro singers as wellas a statue.—The 
bust of Palestrina, commanded by His Majesty the 
King of Prussia, at the instance of Spontini, from 
M. Wolff, the sculptor, is now placed in the Vatican: 
its inauguration, in March last, having been, till 
now, overlooked by the journals.—The latest tidings 
of Mdlle. Lind’s movements are, that she has“ signed” 
for Munich in September.—Mdlle. Viardot Garcia 
has been compelled to throw up her brilliant engage- 
ment in Russia, by the severity of the climate.—The 
last item of this olla is the oddest one: a composer is 
announced everywhere as on his way from America 
—who, if we are to put trust in eulogies, is to be the 
composer of his epoch. His name is Fry: and his 
training has been that of a journalist. We wait for 
more precise and trustworthy tidings. Meanwhile, 
be all these strugglings and “ breakings out in fresh 
places” ever so crude or little satisfactory, there is 
life in them, and hope for the future. 





Drury Lane.—Were the orchestra and chorus of 
this theatre what they should be—Mr. Harrison a 
Stradella to a wish—and Messrs. Stratton and Bur- 
dini as like in their “ways and means” toa pair of 
Italian assassins as they honestly mean to be—M. 
Flotow’s Opera must still, we think, have failed. 
Never was any story more unkindly misused by 
librettist. The bravos, charmed into virtue by the 
voice of the Orpheus, are “ buxom parlour boarders” 
(to borrow a phrase from Leigh Hunt); who drink 
and sing with Stradellaand Leonora (Miss Rainforth), 
and play at Morra and at cards so gaily that not a 
baby in the house need fear their knives. The well- 
known catastrophe in the church is exchanged for a 
rehearsal of a hymn to the Virgin! —and the villain’s 
employé, Signor Bassi (Mr. Weiss), who has come to 
look after the performance of the contract, is so 
touched, that he, too, acquiesces in giving up his 
revenge—* so that they all lived happily ever after,” 
as the story-books say. Ofthe music we have spoken 
so recently [ante, p. 433] as to render further com- 
ment unnecessary. The performances have been, of 
late, further diversified by the appearance of Madame 
de Montenegro—who made a favourable impression 
at Mr. Benedict’s concert, and has sustained the part 
of prima donna abroad with success. She seems to 
be a Spanish lady ; with a countenance resembling 
Malibran’s (toa disadvantage), and a certain guttural 
tone of voice, which we have fancied peculiar to the 
Peninsula—and which, at all events, is capable, by 
any owner soindefatigableas Pasta was, of being turned 
to peculiar effect in tragic music. We heard the 
lady sing the prima donna’s first scene in ‘Norma,’ in 
costume, with chorus. Her action is not ungrace- 
ful; her phrasing is sound and decided ;—but her 
voice either no longer answers her call, or else was 
never taught due obedience; and her execution, 
particularly towards the close of her roulades, stands 
in need of finish. She is, nevertheless, more than 
a meritorious artist,—in right of that southern fire and 
feeling which would carry off peculiarities far more 
prominent, and a yet ruder incompleteness, than hers. 








Haymarxer.—On Tuesday, Miss Cushman and 
her sister resumed their engagement, in the impas- 
sioned tragedy of ‘Romeo and Juliet’;—and, as 





audience.—Miss Susan Cushman has, indeed, moa 
improved with practice ; and,—always to ag 
mended for her thoroughly genuine personatig "a 
unaffected and natural manner, and the “ 
roundness, so to speak, of her style—now q 
great praise for an increase of depth and pathos 
her general delivery. She bids fair to realize “e 
expectations, and to graft,on the quiet stock of he 
original qualifications, those acquired graces whit 
the study of her art will surely supply, She has 
evidently studied with both care and success, He 
baleony scene at once convinced us that she bad 
re-conceived the character, and brought to it 
amount of histrionic skill not to be acquired withoy 
considerable diligence. The calm beauty and toy, 
derness of it may safely challenge competition, He 
scene of passion after the death of Tybalt, and he 
soliloquy on taking the opiate, are both full of 
force and intensity. We recognized, all through her 
performance, an acquisition of power and experience 
which leaves no doubt upon our minds that Mis 
Susan Cushman is destined to become a valuable 
ornament to our stage. The excellence of he; 
comic scenes is particularly suggestive. There iy, 
we suspect, many a triumph awaiting her jn the 
field of the higher comedy, whenever it shall suit 
her interest to adventure within its borders_o; 
Miss Cushman’s Romeo we have already recorded 
our opinion at such length that we should not be 
justified in again opening the subject. We thought 
her much quieter, particularly in the earlier scenes, 
on the present than on former occasions ; but were 
particularly delighted with her distinct and apprec- 
ative enunciation of the poetical passages. In thos 
of vehement passion she was, of course, beyond 
rivalry. The house was enthusiastic in favour of 
both the sisters; and they had, we think, much 
reason to be gratified with their reception. 
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MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—June 8.—M. Duma 
read a report of the process employed at the royal 
printing-office for printing upon stone, and in colours, 
the large geological map of France.—aA letter was 
read, from M. Boussingault to M. Arago, relative to 
a tree struck by lightning last month, and which 
the writer saw and examined after the accident;—its 
object being to repeat an opinion, which he has fre 
quently expressed, that the belief that the electric 
fluid leaves behind it a strong odour of sulphur isa 
vulgar error. He says he was assured by some per 
sons that this tree gave out such a smell ; but that, 
having himself visited it, he was convinced that there 
was no smell of sulphur, and that the real smell wa 
precisely the same as that in the manufactories where 
vinegar is distilled from wood. M. Boussingaul 
adds, that in no case has he found a sulphureous em 
nation from any article struck by lightning.—M. 
Cornay gave a description of a new sound or probe, 
which he calls a stereoscope.—A communication was 
received from M. Bouchardat on the functions of 
the roots of plants. He states that if the roots of 
plants be plunged in a solution of several salts 
weak as to be without chemical action upon the 
tissues, the plant will absorb these salts in equal pr 
portions. M. de Saussure came to a different con 
clusion; but this arose, says M. Bouchardat, from his 
not having taken into account the secretion which goes 
on simultaneously with the absorption.—A commutt 
cation was received from M.de Nothomb, on the used 
ammonia in the preparation of plates for photograph 
impressions. Hitherto, it has been considered it 
portant to carry on the process of photography i 
places as free as possible from ammonial emanations 
M. de Nothomb is of quite a different opinion. He 
says, nothing tends so much to increase the rapidit 
of the operation as the use of ammonia. After pt 
paring his plate in the usual way with the vapourdl 
iodine, &c., he exposes it to the vapour of a solute 
of ammonia; and, at the end of twenty or thity 
seconds, it is, according to his account, in a mud 
better state than it would otherwise be to receive th 
impression that is required in the camera-obscum. 

Requiescat. 
BY FERDINAND FREILIGRATH. 
(Translated by Mary Howitt.) 
Whoe’er the pond’rous hammer wields,— 
Whoe’er compels the earth to flourish,— 
Or reaps the golden harvest-fields 











original Psalmist) ridiculous at the Grand Opera: 


usual, commanded the sympathies of an admiring 


A wife and little ones to nourish,— 
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Peculiar Food for his white- ee oo TIANS. By E. W. LANE. Vol. IL. Price 1s. sewed; 1, 6d, cloth, Author of the “Price One Sling ¢ Isles,’ &c. &c. 
d be honour and renown! NE ontainin London: Wm. 8. 3 Dublin: James M‘Glashan. 
m ser er to handicraft and tillage! Th = sears ae aig. MAGASES a = nos @ 8> | Glasgow : David Chambers, 08, Miller-street. 
lize * oy. on ‘lls toy coe cg ‘village ! ! ne aad a ery Ludgate-st: gH fhe ot ee ae 
In crow’ mi London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. Tnvalid’s and V isitor’ 's Hand-Book to the celebrated Hot 
k of her All honour to the plodding swain Mineral Springs of Bath,’ by A. B. Granville, M.D. F.R.8., Author 
8 Which Who holds the plough !—Be’t too awarded ready, in post 8vo. of *Spas of Germany,’ &c. Elegantly bound in cloth, price 2 2s. 6d. 
s To him who works with head and brain, MNMHE CONFESSIONS OF AN ETONIAN London: D. Bogue, Fleet-street. th: Simms & Son, George- 
— ‘And starves! Pass him not unregarded ! y J. BM. street. 
8. He Saunders & Otler' Publishers, Conduit-street. Now ready, price One Penny, or 7s. 6d. per 100, the second pam- 
Whether, in chambers close and small, : a C F 
she bai ‘Mid musty tomes he fancy smothers, — TOORKISTHAN.—CAPTAIN BURSLEM’S NARRATIVE. ae th Public ial Working Classes’ Association for Im 
0 it ay Or, of the trade the — — " Just published, 1 vol. _— vin 4 Illustrations and Map, Q* the V NTILATION of ROOMS, HOUSES, 
| wi e dramas writes, and songs for others; ) OPs a a 3 
with on whether he, for wretched pay, PEEP INTO TOORKISTHAN. By The ma Taine dds ten, wie 
ie Translate the trash which he despises,— 4 CAPT: AIN ROLLO BURSLEM, 13th Prince Albert's Light | wo usuna. . 8 
Dn. Her Or, learning’s serf, puts, day by day, aes. J. Churchill, Princes-street, Soho ; and all Booksellers. 
and we Dunce-corps through classic exercises; echinam Richardson, 23, Cornhill ; and to be had of all Book Fer ae perenne 
+ full of He also isa ee aurve ene ” NEW COMPANION FOR THE TOURIST IN FRANCE, BSERVATIONS on the PRESENT STATE 
ough her To him ’tis sa hi r borrow : SWITZERLAND, AND ITALY. of CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. With a Plan and 
Perience Grey grows betimes his raven hair, This day, in 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth mer) Suggestions for its General Encouragement and Improvement. 
| . And to the grave pursues him sorrow ! PROSE FROM THE OUTH. By W. H. PLUMSTEBA 
hat Mis 1 d with d, “ A series of well-considered and sensible a evidently the 
pee nae 2 geet pe dtd By JOHN EDMUND READE, Author ote : —~ of &e. wittiee of oman who has had much . rience onthe subject.” 
valuable He, like the —_ ae —- re Charles wt 19%, Seothemetee sect Stran: Seems Pie Ex nglish Chun my 
' ng children’s cry for brea Ww 2 » 
There ef] Maims his tre spi’ gad aspiring! 1 ee aitreen | appa mamas Os sepetes =e ew. se 
_ . Ah! such a one to me was known: E> DUCATION for the NINETEENTH CEN- pangen: A B. Sharpe, 15, Skinner-street, Snowhill; and all 
rT Ah. be - . ther sellers, 
hall be With heavenward aim his course ascended ;— BySs. PRESTON, Prinei el. of Hieteyi 5 House Academy, Stamford : ~ WAGNER GOMPARASEVE ANATOMY 
d Mi y a 
lers 0} Sg ping aie camenaen” Designed to intimate what School Education ought to be, and published, 8vo. 9, cl 
je, and with bleeding breast might become. R 7LEMEN oT S of the COM P ARATIVE 
recorded gg ore bey t trial; Landen : Magkin & Monhel, ¥ ANATOMY of the VERTEBRATE ARIMALS. De- 
1 not be je groaned in his severest trian ially for the use of Students, By RU DOI PH 
Want goaded him to long unrest, This day is published INE , > Mig FB me 4 tad 
> though And scourged to bitterest self-denial. >» OEMS, by Mrs. THOMAS. Wac a E the Cniversity of ction, 6s. alted from the Gee 
rT scenes, “-, ove them for what they are; nor love them less nn, A ALFRED TULK, M.R.C. . 
but ven = a — - line a — Because to thee they are not what they were.” aa “This valuable work, ‘will form. '; good manual for students of 
‘ith hollow cheek and eye Of sadness ; “ es i leridge, Comparative Anatomy.”— Jameson's Philosophical Journal. 
appreci- While hyacinth and leafy vine 12mo. cioth. price 6s., or extra silk gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. London : Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans, 
In th Were fluttering in the morning's gladness. London: J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. ~— <<a be 
. The throstle sung and nightingale,— e st published, price 5s. in cloth, : 8U PERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. a 
te The soaring lark hymned joy unending,— JAUL F ea BENRE ; or, a Few Weeks in 1 UTTER'S E sme HICAL SPELLING- 
Vvour 0 Whilst thought’s day-labourer, worn and pale. Paris. A Narrat BOOK and EXPOSITOR ; an Introduction to the Spelling, 
k h . —_ his coar ae was bending. = By HENRY JOIIN THORNTON. Pronunciation, and Derivation of the English Language. 98rd edi- 
K, Muc ‘ a Bo Pulieeet by C. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, | tion, price 1s. 6d. os wd Readi d Spelli 
Yet, though his heart sent forth a ery, eee Butter’s Gradations in Reading an pelling, 
— Still strove he for the great ideal ;— n 2 vols, demy Svo. handsomely printed by Whittingham, 1/. is. | upon an entirely new and original plan, by which dissyllables are 
“For this,” said he, ** is poesy, 7 rj ba ~ COMPLETE WORKS of GEORGE rendered as easy as omenniial bles; with pumerous entertaining 
Dum —_ life this es re RRBE ae jn VERSE and PROSE. With his Life by po by ny ok ing lessons in prose and verse. 30t ition, 
« Fumes And when his courage le am quite, — L Sold by Simpkin & Co., Whittaker & Co., Lon, man & Co. Ha- 
the ropa One thought kept hope his heart alive in, Library. ‘Copies may be had in platmorekgant bindings" | alton &'Co., Orr & Co. London, H. Mosley & Son, Derby ; Oliver 
n colours, » — —— pe tha enigbhars, 00 William Pickering, Publisher, 177, Piccadilly. & Boyd, Edinburgh ; J. M’Glashan, Dublin, _ -_ 
etter was eee nd — — Just published, foolscap 8vo. 4s, ¢ THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE SURTEES SOCIETY. 
slative to At length his spirit 4 poe a | | ae AND THE MAGDALEN, THE YEGINALDI MONACHI DUNELMENSIS 
d whic The power to combat and endeavour MEMORY OF SALE, THE IDLE SCHOLAR'S LA. \ LIBELLUS DE ADMIRANDIS BEATI CUTHBERTI 
1d whic! Was gone ——. 4g MENT. yy by Poems. By the Author of ‘Croesus, King of | VERTUTIBUS. 1835. 14 1 
a Came on tfully, like fever. ia. Tra —_ _ . - 
“4 The Muses” kiss sommatienes at night Ww titans i Pickering, Publisher, 177, Piccadilly. 2. WILLS and INV ENTORIES, illustrative of the His- 
e has fre Wo Id set hi os lees wildly beatine: tory, Manners, Language, Statistics, &c. of the Northern Counties 
> electric ould set his pulses wildly beating; a PRESENT. of England, from the 1 E eventh Century downwards. (Chiefly from 
And his high soul soared towards the light is day is published, price és. the Registry at Durham.) 1835, 1.5 
—_ a When night = por — NFANCY “AND | PARENTAL LOVE; a| 3. THE TOWNELEY MYSTERIES. 1936. 1. 5s. 
4 ong has lain the turf beneath : idacticand Domestic “ 
but wf x sy Pho ana the ol are sighing ; le ost the Ber, CititistoP tien Pp BECOW PURE N ene > = ata “NTA _ a ae og ut the wey} 
. “sd sates ae , ondon: published by atchar Son, 187, iecadil an of History, |Manners, Language, Statistics, &c. of the Province o! 
that there No stone is there, no mourning wreath, W. Ostell, 24, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. York, from 1300 downwards. Part 


smell was 







To mark the spot where he is lying. 
Their faces swoll'n with weeping, forth 


ries where His wife and children went,—God save them ! 
ussingault Young paupers,—heirs to nought on earth, 
eous ems Save the pure name their father gave them! 








ing. —M. 
or probe, 
vation wes 
nctions of 
e roots of 


All honour to the plodding swain 
That holds the plough !—Be’t too awarded 
To him who works with head and brain, 
And starves! Pass him not unregarded ! 
To toil all honour and renown ! 
Honour to handicraft and tillage ! 
To every sweat-drop falling down 


al salts In crowded mills and lonely village ! 

upon the —People’s Journal, 
equal pre Discovery of a Plesiosaurus.—On the estate of Mr. 
erent col W. Layton, Woodhouse, near Ely, in the railway 





cutting now in progress, have been found the fossil 
remains of the above creature of the old world. The 
workmen, in their ignorance of this treasure, broke 
to pie es and dispersed the head, neck, and trunk; 
but one of the paddles and about 10 feet of the tail 
vill, it is expected, be tolerably perfect. The entire 
length is supposed to have been from 25 to 30 feet. 
Professor Sedgwick, of Cambridge, has been at Ely, 
and inspected the interesting discovery. 

Petrified Human Mummy.—The Geelong Advertiser 
reports that there is now to be seen at the Retreat 
Hotel, South Geelong, a stone which was found on 
the banks of the Leigh, which bears every appearance 


a of being a petrified mummy, or human body. The 
168 d, no: d chi d ti 
eceive , hose, ears, and chin, are in good proportion, 
rai the neck and shoulder-blade also well developed ; 


but the hips and thighs are twisted half round, as if 
the body had been crushed by a heavy substance 
falling upon it. Whether the stone be really what 
it appears to be or not, it is nevertheless a singular 
curiosity, The stone appears to be hollow, except 
i the head,—South Australian Register. 



















blished, 8vo. cloth, price 10s.6 
THE NATURE and TRE ATMENT: of GOUT. 
By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, M.D. 
Physician to the Buxton Bath C harity. 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


Just published, 
THE LIFE of WILLIAM ALLEN, with 


F Selections from his Correspondence. In 3 vols. Vol. I. 
“wr 
ri 





ce Ba, 
London : Charles Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without, 


On the 30th of June “—e be {oye in 8vo. price 2s, éd., the 
irs 


umber of 
THE MONTHLY PRIZE ESSAYS. 
Each Number will contain Six Essays in Prose and Six in 
Verse. The first prize for prose will be 20/.; the second, 152. ; the 
third, 10/.; and the other three 5/. each, 
prizes for Poeury ; 54; 3/.; and 22 


There will be but three 

London, Madden & Malo olm; Edinburgh, Charles Smith; 
Dublin, Cumming ; from whom, or through any Bookseller, may 
be had ad detaile d Prospectus, _ a 


‘ILEN T L O VE 
Now ready, price One Shilling, in Illuminated Cover, a 
Fifth Edition of 
THIS om EBRATED POEM. 
us Characterize: 

“We read, with mm r, in strains as musical as Pope's feelings, 
as impassioned, yet as delicate as those of Tasso, and all this area 
a Paisley apothecary who lived and died obscurely forty years 
The whole production is a literary curiosity of a very singu ar 
kind.”—Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, 

It is needless to praise this poem, yreiess having already been 
so fully bestowed on the talented and truth-speaking production. 
a An 

Gla: "published by James M‘Leod, 20, Argyle-street. W. 
Tait, Edinburgh. Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin. “And Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co, London. 


| OOKS FOR PRESENTS, neatly bound in 


morocco by Hayday. 
1, Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 36s. 
. Campbell's Poetical Works. 58 Vignettes, 32s. 
Rogers's Poems. 72 Vignettes, 28s, 
Italy. 56 Vignettes. 28s, 
Tennyson’s Poems. 2 vols. 25s. 
Campbell’s Shakspeare. 32s, 
. Chaucer’s Poetical Works, 32s, 
. Todd's aa 's Works. 32s. 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-strect, 
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lest. 


5. SANCTUARIUM DUNELMENSE et SANCTUARIUM 
BEVERLACENSE, or Registers of the Sanctuaries of Durham 
and Beverley. 1837. 14. 

6. THE CHARTERS of ENDOWMENT, INVENTO- 
RIES and ACCOUNT ROLLS of the PRIORY of FINCHALE, 
1837. 14, 12s, 

7. MONASTIC CATALOGUES “ the Library of the 
Church of Durham, Hulne, &c. 1838, 

8. MISCELLANEA wealth A. Lives of Oswin, 
King of Northumberland ; Two Lives of Cuthbert, Bishop of Lin- 
disfarne ; and a Life of Eata, Bishop of Hexham, 1838, 12s, 

9. THE DURHAM HISTORIANS, GALFRID of COLD- 
INGHAM, ROBERT GREYSTANE, and WILLIAM CHAM- 
BRE, with an Appendix of 355 original Documents. 1839, 24. 2s, 

10. RITUAL of the CHURCH of DURHAM, with an 
Interlinear Northumbro-Saxon Translation, cire. a.p. 700, 1840, 

. 1s, 





11, JORDAN FANTOSME’S ANGLO-NORMAN CHRO- 
NICLE of the WAR between the GLISH and the SCOTS in 
1173 and 1174, with a Translation, Notes, &c. 1840. 14, 1s. 

12. CORRESPONDENCE, INVENTORIES, ACCOUNT 
ROLLS, and BAW F 'ROCEEDINGS of the PRIORY of COLD- 
INGHAM. 184). 

13. LIBER V be E ECCLESLE 
non Obituari duo ejusdem Ecclesizx. 





DU as LMENSIS; nec 
184), 128. 

14. THE CORRESPONDENCE of thot RT BOWES, of 
Aske, Esq. Ambassador of Queen Elizabeth in the Court of Scot- 
— 1842, 14.7. 

5. THE RITES , &e. of the MONASTICAL CHURCH 
of DURH AM before the Suppression. Written in 1593. 1842, 16s, 

16. ANGLO-S ape and EARLY ENGLISH PSALTER ; 
VolI. 1843, 145 

17. THE CORRE SPONDENCE 
HUTTON ; Arepbichen of York. 
1 9 Timothy 


of Dr. MATTHEW 
With a Selection of the Letters 
{utton, Knt, and Matthew Hutton, Esq. 1843, 


‘i. THE DURHAM HOUSEHOLD BOOK; or, the Ac- 
quate of the Bursar of the Monastery of Durham, 1530—15%4, 
HH. 4 


Only 100 co — Lae each volume are set apart for sale to non-mem- 
bers at the above prices, and ¢ of many of them a very few remain 
unsold. Copies t are reserved and are sold at a lower rate to persons 
who become Members of the Society, and wish to purchase its pre- 
vious publications. Annual Subscription 2/. 2s. per annum. 

Publishes : RL z od & Sen. Tt ene hie 

iam_ Pickering, Piccadilly Ing p 
h; Charley, Neweastle; and Andrews, Dur 








THE ATHENEZUM 
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In foolscap 8vo. price 5s, cloth, 
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oO 
Hy COMELLS TOUL! MIN 
“She has learned the secret of writing to the age, by writing 
about the age.” — Critic. 
*A Song of the Trees’ is worthy of our best poets; it is pic- 
taregans | fanciful, and warmly coloured.”—Court Journal, 
“True is the, ring of both (sincerity and sympathy) in these 
fugitiv: iy B Baes ”__ Examiner. 
“The Leeman of Miss Toulmin i is of pelons far above mediocrity. 
. It contains “e ee — Athen 
“London: Wm. & Co. Dublin : 
Glasgow : David tuamabens, 98, Miller-street. 


THE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE, 


UBSCRIBERS to KENNY MEADOWS'S 
tO ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE are respectfully informed, 
that after December it will be impossible to complete their sets, 
either of the Original Edition or of the Re-issue, as the work will 
then be made up into complete books. The Proprietors need not 
——, wr SF the only Illustrated Edition of our National Poet. 
It ALLERY ‘OF SHAKS PERE. PORTRAITS AND 
SHAKSPERE SCENES, executed with that zeal and love for the 
undertaking, without which there cannot be even a hope of suc- 
po pone Subscribers who have seen a part of it can appreciate its 


“London : Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner; James M‘Glashan, 
Dublin; J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 


[HE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE, 
parate Plays. Illustrated by KENNY MEADOWS, 
with Notes co Introductory Remarks by Distinguished W riters. 
Price Fightesapence < each. 
London: Wm. 58. Orr & Co. Amen-corner ; James M‘Glashan, 
Dublin; J. Mensies } Edinburel h. 


‘TH E 30th inst. price One Guinea, Vol. I. of the Re-issue of 
E ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE. Revised 
= the most approved Editions, with Annotations and 4 
troductory Remarks on the Plays, by Distinguished Writers 
Memoir of Shakspere and an Essay on his Genius, by BARRY 
ORN W 4; With upwards of One Thousand Illustrative En- 


James M‘Glashan. 











KE ADOWS, Thirty-five Etchings on Steel, designed | by 
1. IT. will a a on the 30th of September, and Vol. III. on 

the on ofl Decem 
mn: Wm. 8. Orr 


pubis: and J.’ Menzies, E 


RE-ISSUE OF THE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE,. 
ENNY MEADOWS’S ILLUSTRATED 
SH paermas. Part 18 will appear on the 30th June, 
price Half-a-Cro 
“The Illustrations are the work of one who having read aaone® 
poem resolves to illustrate it ; not by werwsneings part, but by 
bring ng his own impressions into a single picture. he richness of 
poseuss humour, and the justness of his conceptions, can 
scarce be commended too highly.” "—Times. 
ion: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner; James M‘Glashan, 


Dublin: and J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 





& Co. Amen-corner ; James M‘Glashan, 
dinburgh. 








Just published, Pro by post, 2 
HAT au EA DRINK, a AVOID: 
n ori iginal J Bieta for jovalids) 
By ROBT J.C RWELL, M.D. M.R.C.S. &e. 
Contents :— How to ee yo be tuations, tranquil feelings, 
night’s rest,a clear head and a contented mind. y an 
servance of the instructions herein contained, the feeble, the 
pone my B yore even to the most shattered constitution, may 
ef test amount of physical happiness, and reach in 
health 1 the full period of life allotted to man, 
Sherw Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers ; or, direct 
from the ‘Author, 21, Arundel-street, Strand. 


— = BOOK SOCIETIES. 
~ eady, in small Octayo, 
HH INTS F O R 





THE FORMATION 
OF READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES 

IN EVERY PART OF THE KINGDOM, ON A NEW AND IMPROVED PLAN. 
This Plan, embracing the facilities afforded by the reduced 

Postag e, railroads, and steam vessels, will extend the accommoda- 
ons ap ne of the la: - Libraries of the Metropass to the most 

distant parts of the jire.—Sent gratis and 

inclosing two stamps, oa ressed Messrs. SAUN 

Publishers, Conduit-street. 


it free, to orders 
ERS & OTLEY, 





Price Sixpence, free by post. 


The Railway Chronicle 


Of Saturday, June 13, contains Articles on 


ByRETe oP THE WEEK—LORD ravi AM’S RESO- 
—DISSOLUTION OF GREAT MUNSTER COM- 
PAN NIRECT BIRMINGHAM AND pac ioe E 
OPFICIAL DIGEST oF gone paw) 
THE GAUGE oa GR 


GAU: VD 
REPORTS OF MEETINGS— Dundes —* Arbroath—Aberdeen— 
oe to Ap ; ty Bills before Parliament—Meet- 
Shareholders to Aflirm or Dissolve. 
oF] Fi ic TAL sy ten RS—Sixte enth and Seventeenth Reports from 
Dundee and Arbroath Directors’ Re- 


wre 
RAILWAY LITER ATU RE—The ‘ Topic’ on Railway Liabilities. 
PROC saat OF SOCIETIES—Institution of Civil Engineers 
(with engravin 
RAIL WAY T AVELLING CHARTS— London and Birming- 
ham (with numerous engravings) continued to Wolverton 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS—Progress of Bills—Com- 
mittees on Opposed Bilie—Board of Trade Minute on the Gauge 
Commissioners’ Repo 
of W ~ ha Trade— Meetings — Tenders 
‘or Loans — Contracts—Dividends—Calls — De rss returned — 
'ransfer Books closed—Correspondents — Tratftic Table — Share 
Lists — Foreign Ditto—Money Market—Paris Letter Foreign 
nvestments—Paris and Orleans—Oxford, Witney, Cheltenham 
and Gloucester pareeencens — Barrow Gauge—The ‘Times’ on 
Dnstermity— Ships v. Railway: 
GOSSIP—Law Intelligence—» feceilance. 


Order Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender. 


RAliway CHRONICLE TRAVELLING 


THE Fin go Ser 
LON DON “ BRIGHTON, 
containing 83 Engravings, price 6¢. in ‘a wra 
May be had at all the Stations between London an 
Tue Second or THE SE 
LONDON “a WOKING and GUILDFORD, 
with about 50 Illustrations, peloe 4 4d. ina yreene Pe 
May be had at all the on wom Vauxhall and Guildford. 








P 
mt Bt Brighton. 


9 ready DON to OXFORD. 
on the GREAT WESTERN, 
Price 6d, in a wrapper, 


LONDON to WOLVERTON. 
on the BIRMINGHAM, 
Price 64, in a wrapper. 


gree by FLOTOW. — The Overture 
K for 6d., as arranged for the Pianoforte by the Composer him- 
self, and the Eight best Vocal Pieces in a wrapper for 1s., or sepa- 
rately in four threepenny sheets ; the only correct edition with 
songs for the drawing-room, in lieu of the stage doggerel, elegantly 
rinted in Music Folio, in ‘The Musical Treasu Davidson, 
W ater-street, ~ Heading f from ig Fp -bridge towards ‘the Temple; 
of whom may be gratis, Lists of above 300 Pianoforte Pi es 
in Threepenn Sheets, including the Gems of all the best Fore 
Gera. and above sixty of the renowned Compositions of HEN RY 
Ss. 


*x* The Stradella epdzilven, arranged by H. West, R.A., on the 
Operatic and Ballet elodies of F lotow’s tow’s Opera, 3d. 


Price 6d. free by post. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, June 13, contains Articles on 
Agriculture, British — of | Lisbon, plants in neighbourhood 
Agriculture of the Rhin: 
Agricultural Society of "England 
Aloe, American 
American Aloe 
Asparagus and Pigs 
Bird-nests of China, edible 
Bolton Horticultural Society 
Botanical curiosity 
Botanical Society of Edinburgh 
Brompton Stocks 
surnettized linen 
Butter, to remove bad taste of 
alendar, horticultural Potato cro; 
Calendar, agricultural | the Rev. } 
Cements | Potato crop in — by Mr. J. 
China, edible bird-nests of |_ Barnes, Bicton 3 
Conifere, disease in, by Mr. | Potato disease, by Rey. J. P. L. 
Barnes, Bicton Gardens Pyne, Inch, Cloyne 
Cultivation, high limit to | Potato disease in Ireland 
Drain: ge of pots, by Mr. W. agg disease in Portugal 
Moo Pots, to drain 
Baptery’ x solani (with engravings) ee arboreum, by 3 Mr. 
Farm leases Snow, oe ag Par 
Farming, high cultivation in |Senzon in Irelan , by Mr. J. B. 
Food of plan Warren, Warren s-green, Cork 
Graham (Professor), Memoir of | Shrubs, vitality of 
Grass lands, to break up, by Dr. | Stocks, Brompton 
Daubeney, Mr, Darwin, &c. |Tenonts’ rights, by Mr. Hewett 
Heating, Pimaiee (with engrav- | Davis, Spring-park, Croydon 
ing) | Tulip Show, 8 
Hedgehog v. hraeipee by the Very | Turnips, to ‘Grill 
Rev. the I ae of Manchester Warping land 
— to feed, by Mr. H. Briggs, | Weather Predictions, byM.Arago 
verton | Weather Rules 
| “aeme © Culture, cost of, by Mr. 
| Vines, emitting roots att at the joints 
| Wireworm and Mustard-seed 
Vitality of Shrubs 
Wood’s Nursery, noticed 


0} 
Manure tanks (with engravings) 
Meadows of Liegen 
Mulgedium macrorhizon 
Mustard and wireworm 
Nuthatch, by Mr. Wighton 


Pigs and Aspar: ‘a 

Plants, food of, 5 Mr. A. I. 
rnays 

Polmaise heating (with engraving) 

Poppy, luminosity o 

Potato frog ei 








Pea of, by 


Lankesteria parviflora 
8, Grasses for 

inode ‘Tulip Show 
Lepidium ous, by Mr. W. 

Llott, Bromley 
Linen ‘Burnettized 
Linnean Society 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
Hop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, with a 
condensed account of all the somata of the week. 

ORDER of any Newsvender—OFFPICE for Advertise- 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 


N EDICAL INVALID AND GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London, and 22, Nassau- 


street, Dublin. 
Subscribed Capital £500,000. 
Diseased and Healthy Lives assured at ‘09 nitable rates. 
F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 


THE LIVERPOOL FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established in 1836. Em- 
powersd by Special Act of Parliamen 
Offices—3, Charlotte-row, ae House, London. 





Trustees. 
Sir Thomas ates. 
Adam Hodgson, Esq. 
William Potter, Esq. 


Directors in Liverpool. 

William Earle, Esq. Chairman. 

William Dixon, Esq. ; William ‘Nicol, Esq. Depnty-Chairmen. 
Thomas Booth, Esq. Joseph Hornby, Esq 
William Brown, Esq. George Hall Ugwretice, Esq. 
Thomas A. Bushby. Esq. Andrew Low, Esq. 
Richard Edwards, Esq. William Lowe, Esa. 
Joseph Christ. Ewart, Esq. James Moon, Es 
Thos. Steuart Gladstone, sq. | Lewin Mozley, . 
George Grant, Esq. James Mulleneux, E: 
Francis Haywood, Esq. John Pennington, Es: 
George Holt, Esq. — Stolterfoht, Esq. 


Richard S 


Directors in Lon 
c oner, Esq. M.P. | John oo Esq. 
William Ewart, Esq. M.P. ar D. Nicol, Esq. 
Hon. F. Ponsonby. M. Rosseter, Esq. 
Swinton Boult, — Secretary of the Company. 
ical Referees. 
Marshall Hail, ™. D. F.R 
Alexander Anderson, = Se. R.C.S, 


Messrs. Palmer, —y x Palmer, Bedford-row. 


By the Act of Parliament obtained by the Company, it is 
expressly conditioned that the liability of the Shareholders 
ender | the Policies shall not be vestelebed by special contract or 
otherwise. 

In the Deed of Constitution it is provided that, until a Re- 
served Fund of 100,000/. be accumulated, and unless it be kept 
up, no greater dividend than 5 per cent. shall be paid to the 
Proprietors in any one year. 

At the commencement of the Sresent > year, the Reserved 
Fond amounted to 117,805/.; and, in addition, the sum of 
31,5041. lls. 6d, was eitalond out of the Fire Premiums of the 
year, as a Guarantee, or Re-insurance Fund, against current 
risks. emiums received in the Life Department form no 
werden of either of those two funds, 

The Directors having thus sub- 
stantial and highly flourishing Justitation, with a steadily in- 
ogre business. ane been induced to form a Junction with 

NDON, EDINBURGH, and DUBL IN LIFE ASSUR- 
INCE co ‘OMPANY, by the assistance to be derived from whose 
connexions and pro oprietors they hope to acquire a firmer and 
— extensive hold on the Metropolis and the country gene- 


itch? 





”"Posmenaia for the Insurance of Property against Fi th 
United Kingdom, the British Colonies, and to ~~ 4 Se : 
ond at the Assurance of Lives, the i gt of iw wed an 

e eo at the 
Offices as above, or m by any of the Comp 








4 
LEX. aaa ) , 





HE DISSENTERS’ and GEN 

and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. ERAL Lipp 
~ Bann by a = of Parliament, 3 Vict, e ~ 
ing William-street, London Brid 
street, Edinburgh; 6, King-strest eg, London: 2 &, ari 
— and Pyrogen. 
ti 

Thomas Piper oq. 


George Bousfield, E: 
Thomas Challis, 


Joseph Hennes Esq. 
Richard Hollier, Esq. 
Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P. 


The Midsummer Fire Renewal Receipt: 
may be had on application at the Head 0 ces ofthe Conga 
or of any of its Agents LSD the coun 
In the Life Department the Company continnsst 
business relating to Life Assurances, Annuitie i. on F; 
Endowments, upon the most liberal terms consistent with wh 
principles and public Ce pny - 
oans also are granted on equitable t Ass 
7 ae [Fn gy A personal conmeittese” 
‘oa gents, icitors, Auctioneers, 
allowances wiil be made. " — Surveyors ben! 
By order of the Directors. 
THOMAS PRICE, Secretary, 


Victoria LIFE ASSURANCE (oy, 


PANY, No. 18, King jaan Mansion House, 


Trus 
Sir James Duke, Ald. M.P. ‘Benjamin Haw 
Shairman. Chai 8s Baa. Deputy. 
Benjamin Barnard, Esq. Charles f Baldwin, Esq. 
Life Assurances are effected by this Company on every 
of risk, on a or non-profit scale. i 
miums for the first five years allowed oo a Poli 
the whole term of life. Payment of Prem 
meet the convenience or wishes of the ‘Asoured. sy Pat 
be made an absolute security. Advances continue to be 
Assurers on real or undoubted personal security, for 
years, repayable by instalments. Particula) 
quested to the detailed Prospectuses of the Com 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Aetaeny and Secretary, 


~COTTISH UNION FIRE and Lipy 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 37, Cornhill, London, 
London Board of 
Charles Balfour, Esq 
Robert a _ 
sumes Go 
M. Kemshead, Esq. 
Sone Kingston, Ena. 
TEE NEXT DIVISION of LIFE gRorits will take place 
in the present year, and persons ij 
Ist of August next, will participate there ine poticles latte te 
tw ge panne effected vy the a ~~ rates, 
bles of rates, forms of proposals, 
may be had at the Company's Offices, 37, Cornhi 1, Loni gman, 
F.G, SMITE Se 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
70, Lombest-cipest, and ¥. 57, nay ating -cross, London, 








R. Robertson, Es 
H. F. Sandeman, 





Dire ms ~~ 
Matthias Attwood, Esq. M.P. : A. Gordon, 8 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. Kikeor's et — DFR 
William Cotton, Es: 4; F -R.S. R. ak Laren, 
Sir William Curtis, Bart. 4 Petty Muspratt, 
C. Hampden Turner, 


William Davis, Esq. 
sua Matthew Whiting, Ex. 


Richard Fuller, Esq. 

Emanuel Gouthee). Be Bet “it [gee Hodgson, Esq. 

avis. 

The Periodical Valuation of t! Policies effected with this 
on the RETURN System will be made after the 

uly, 1847, en an equitable proportion of the sw 
premiums will be allotted to ti the Holder of every such Puig 

issued prior to that date. 

The peculiar feature in the mode of division adopted by this 
Company consists in the admission of every member to participate 
in the surplus he has assisted to create 

The general Plan of the Office comprises all the real advan 
tages of which the system of Life Assurance is susceptible. 
Insurances may ected on the Return or Non-Ketum 
ame. In either case, the Assured will be a ye from 
all liability of partnership, and will possess the most ample 
arising from the large accumulations of the C ee 
in the Government Funds, and the unlimited responsibility 
its Proprietary. 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtained on appi- 
cation at the Offices as above, or to the Agents of the Company 
appointed in every City and principal Town in the Kingdom. 

R. TUCKER, Secretary. 
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Edinburgh, 3, Ge 
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His Grace the DI 
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Chairman— 


Deputy-Chairi 
The Right Hon 
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\UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 11, Lombard-street, at the Entrance of 
the Old Post Office, London. 
Directors. 
John Labouchere, Chairman. 
John Dixon, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Ee George Lyall, Esq. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Stewart arjonbeabs ba MP. 
Sir Walter R. Farqubare —?. John Martin, Esq. } 
Thomson Hankey, jus. Rowland Mitchell, ie, 
John Harvey, E Robert Mitford, Esq 
Jobn G. Hubba = & Esq. 


1 
George Johnstone, Esq. R. “Reynolds. den. Ex. 
John Loch, Esq. J hornton, 
Lewis Loyd, jun. Esq. | James Tulloch, Esq. 


itors. 
W. Robarts,  .. Henry Sykes Thornton, Bx. 
iui boy Henry Norman, Esq 
fare etimth Davies, Esq. F.R.S. 
In the LIFE DEPARTMENT, Assurances may be 
at low Rates without participation in the Profits; ; <3 a ‘mae 
ate Rates with participation in one moiety of the oh 
seven years. Ateach of the three Septennial divngoem 
this Company has made, the Bonuses amounted to about 
Cent, per Annum on the sum assured, or about 27 per Cesta 
the Amount of Premium received; and the whole amou 
PS Reversionary Bonus allotted by the Company ¢x 


aD ANS granted on Life Policies to the extent of their valee, 
provided such vomeses shall have been effected a sufficient tim 
to have attained in each case a value not under 50. 

In the FIRE DEPARTMENT, a Return of Profit was declarl 
on the 3rd of June, upon the Premiums received on all br 
which had been in force seven years at Christmas, and the 
same is now in course of payment dail (Friday 
excepted), between the hours of 10 an 
Office ; and also by the Agents | in by = Country pee 

NOTICE is here y given, That Assurances whi 
tty AS must be renewed within fifteen days #' 
Sg a Bir. am No. 1, > a 's-strect 

‘a all; orw e Company's Agen’ roug! 

dom, otherwise they become void. GEO. KEYS, 


Pate of Policy 
prior to 

November 15 

| {el in Policy. 


| 

\% 

teh 10! 
is 1000 125 0)! 
1827 |1000 112 10) 
18 seve 100 0) 
829 | 


For example, ; 
to becom: 2 
stoner o ea cla 
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NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
E ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 12, Waterloo- 
London, and 119, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 
plished 1839. Subscribed Capital, One Million. 
ife Assurance, Annuities, Reversions, and Endowments. 
Life jon of the English and Scottish principles of assurance. 
[= prehensive system of loan, in connexion with life 
— on undoubted personal or other security. 
gssuran ured participate in two-thirds of the profits. 
J. BUTLER WILLIAMS, Actuary and Secretary. _ 


pos LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
idge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
aes ne Bstabliahed 182, as. 
d by Act of Parliament, illiam IV. 
a ht Hon. Thomas Frankland Lewis, Chairman. 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
The following are among the advantages offered by this 


Met Rates of Premium than those of any other Office, 
hich entitle the assured to participate in the profits, and con- 
= than those of any other Mutual Assurance Society. 
No PROPRIETARY participate in the profits, the wHoLE being 
visible among the Assured. ‘ 

Bonus is added. after the payment of the Fifth Annual 

ium, to every Policy effected on the participating scale, if 
claim accrue thereon prior to the next division of profits. _ 
The first Bonus, in 1834, averaged 16/, per cent. on the Premi- 





ums paid. ° . * 22s 
, ditto, 1839, ditto 31/. ditto since the Ist division. 
eect ditto, 1844, ditto 36/. ditto since the 2nd division. 
Prospectuses and full particulars mar, he obtained on appli- 
cation to CAMPBELL JAMES DOWNER, Secretary. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
P 50, Regent-street, London. Established 1806. 
INVESTED CAPITAL £1,200,000, 
Annual Income £140.000,. Bonuses declared £529,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office £1,520,000, 


President. 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
Jesfield. “| Frederick Squire, E 

Macclesfield. rederic uire, Esq. 
ghey art. Rev. James Sherman. 
Jobn Deering, Esq. Alfred Beaumont, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. | Richard Sherwood, Esq. 
Table of Premiums for Assuring £100 on a Healthy Life :— 


vithout With | Without With 
‘ wen | Bonus, Bonus. Bonus. 
im —— 
For the whole Life, at an 
nnual Payment of 





- Forthe whole Life, at an 
Annual Payment of ‘ 


.% d. 
3 
. 





£ 


7 
1 

13 5 
219 10 





Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims :— 





' 
No.of | Sum | Sum paid. | No.of | 


Policy. Insured. 
£. & «2d. 
3,000 509 
5,000 1 

5,000 

5,000 


Su : 
Ft If Sum Paid. 


& a¢é 
3411 1 3 
1,862 411 
1,622 9 7 
1,654.13 6 


7,706 


} | 
3 | | 
0 

7,500 ‘ 


| 4,03 ; 
9 | | 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon 
aplication to the Avents of the Office, in all the principal 


towns of the United Kingdom; and at the head Office, No. 50, 
Regent-street. JOHN A. BEAUMONT, 


— 2 Managing Director. 
TAN DARD LIFE 
\ 


ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY. Constituted b 
Established 1825, 


Act of Parliament. 
Biinburgh, 3, George-street ; London, 82, King William-street ; 
Dublin, 66, Upper Sackville-street. 
Governor. 
His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH and QUEENSBERRY. 
Deputy- Governo 
The Right Hon. the EAR 


i 
3 
6 
5 








vr. 
L of ELGIN and KINCARDINE, 
ondon Board of Directors. 
Chairman—GEORGE FREDERICK YOUNG, Esq. 

Deputy-Chairman—MATTHEW FORSTER, Esq. M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Ernest | James Gadesden, Esq. 

ruce, M.P. William Haigh, Esq. 
Sir James Eyre, M.D. Fdward Thos. Whitaker, Esq. 

; Meeting of this Company, held on the 27th of 

Mareh last, the third division of protits was declared, and the 
bonus additions made to policies are shown in the following 
table:— TABLE OF BONUS ADDITIONS, 





Som in 
Policy | 


These 
Bonus ADDITIONS. Additions 
are the 
following 
per centages 
on 
Sum Assured, 





prior to 
November 15 


| 
1835. | 1840. 


| . | 

| | Total oes 
1845.| Bonus | Addi- 

| Additions} tons. r 


TM escrec sacs | 


Pate of Policy 


» | Sum in Policy. 





VAoh ah al Bel £22 
18% '1000 137 10200 0 262 10 1600 0 


60 percent. 
186 1000 125 6|187 10 250 


| 564 per cent. 
| 524 per cent. 
| 489 per cent. 
45 percent, 
414 per cent. 
374 per cent. 


2 | 10 

Ww 582 } 1525 0 

0 0 

10 | 0 | 
75 0/137 10 200 2 | 210 

62 10/125 018710 373 & 0} 
30 0,112 10175 337 10 | 334 per cent. 
37 10,100 0 162 10 7 0 | 30 percent. 
7 0 2 62 10 | 26) per cent. 

10 ~ 5 0 | 224 percent. 

0 10 | 183 per cent. 

10) 16 10 | 165 per cent. 

0 ° | 37 10 | 134 per cent. 

10 | 114 per cent. 

75 0) | 10 per cent. 

62 10) f2 10 | 6 per cent. 

nD 0| 5 percent. 

37 10 | 3% per cent. 

25 5 O| 23 percent. 

1210; 1210 10! 14 per cent. 





For example, a policy opened in 1825 for 1,0001., were it now 
ea claim, would, in addition to the sum assured, have 
abonus of 600/., making the sum to be paid under the policy 
VN, instead of 1,0002, 
ny hare never disputed nor compromised a claim. : 
A full report of the proceedings at the General Meeting, 
Water ith every information, can be obtained at the offices 
the pany, or at the different agencies. 
YOrOPETER EWART: Resident Se 
vn » Resident Sec. 
®, King William-street, London, June 4, 1846, 





(ounTY FIRE OFFICE, 50, REGENT-sTREET. 

It is respectful notified ‘i. parti hold 1 th 

is res ully notifie ies holding policies in this 
office, the renewals of which fall due at ye Bh eteoeg that the 
same should be pe within fifteen days after Midsummer-day. 
The receipts are laying at the head office, and in the hands of the 
several Agents. 

The terms of insurance in the County Fire Office are upon the 
most liberal scale, and all claims are settled with promptitude and 
liberality. Full particulars will be immediately furnished to par- 
ties applying personally, or by post, to the head office, or to any of 
its Agents who are appointed in all the principal towns of the 


United Kingdom. 
JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 
THIRD SEPTENNIAL BONUS. 
ROWN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


33, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 





rectors, 

George H. Hooper, Esq. Chairman. 

Sir John Kirkland, Deputy-Chairman. 
John Chapman, Esq. | Jameson Hunter, Esq. 
Charles Chippendale, Esq. Lieut.-Col. Moody, R.E. 
James Colquhoun, Esq. John Nelson, Esq. 
B. D. Colvin, Esq. Richard Norman, Esq. 
Rear-Admiral Dundas, Alexander Stewart, Esq. 

C.B.M.P. | * William Whitmore, Esq. 
Thomas Harrison, Esq. William Wilson, Esq. 
Auditors—J.H. Forbes, Esq., G. Hankey, Esq., O.Ommanney,Esq. 
Physician—Sir C. F. Forbes, M.D., K.C.H. 23, Argyll-street. 

Surgeon—Samuel Solly, Esq. F.R.S. 1, St. Helen's Place. 
Standing Counsel—Charles Ellis, Esq. 
Solicitors— Messrs. Hale, Boys & Austen. 
Bankers—Bank of England. 
Actuary—J. M. Rainbow, Esq. 

On a THIRD SEPTENNIAL INVESTIGATION into the 
affairs of this Company, to the 25th March, 1846, a Bonus, 
amounting on the average to 31 per cent. on the premiums paid 
for the preceding seven years, was assigned to all Policies of at 
bona three years’ standing, and effected for the whole duration 

To similar Policies, the following Bonuses were declared at 
former divisions, viz. :— 

First Division, 1n 1822. 
> average, upwards of 26 per cent. on the Premiums 


Srconp Division, 1n 1839. 
On the average, 33 per cent. on the Premiums paid for the 
ain Years. 
THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS OFFICE, among others, are :— 


. ty 7 r 
1. A participation septennially in two-thirds of the Profits, 
which may be applied either in reduction of the Premium, or to 
augment the sum assured. 

. 2. Premiums may be paid in a limited number of annual sums, 
instead of by annual payments for the whole of life; the Polic 
continuing to participate in profits after the payment of suc 
Premiums has ceased. 

3. The Assurance or Premium Fund is not subject to any 
cbeage for Interest to Proprietors. 

4. Permission to pass to Continental Ports between Brest and 
the Elbe inclusive. 

5. Parties (including Officers of the Army, Navy, East India 
Company, and Merchant Service,) may be assured to reside in 
or proceed to all parts of the World, at Premiums calculated on 
rea b> 

6. Claims to be paid within three months. 

7. The Assured may dispose of their Policies to the Company. 

8. No charge but for tage | Stamps. 

_ The Prospectus, Tables of Rates, &c. to be had at the Office 
in London, or of the Company's Agents. 


T. G. CONYERS, Secretary. 


JPRENCH and CHINA PAPER-HANGINGS. 
: —GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS beg to announce, that 
in consequence of the reduction in the tariff, they have com- 
pleted arrangements with the principal manufacturers in Paris 
for a constant supply of the various novelties in decorations, 
for which they stand unrivalled; and their present stock, 
together with that of China Paper-hangings, subject to the 

lete, they 





ATENT WATCHES AND CLOCKS. — 

E. J. DENT respectfully solicits from the public an in- 
spection of his extensive stock of WATCHES, which has been 
greatly increased to meet the demand at this season of the 
ear. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas each; excellent Silver 
ver ditto, 6 guineas each; Ladies’ Gold Watches, 8 guineas 
each. Dent’s manufacture is guaranteed to him by three 





London. 





separate Patents, granted in 1836, 1840, and 1842, 
82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street; 34, Royal Exchange. 
YATENT ELECTRO PLATE.—E kineton & 
Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which bas 
stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 
continuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver. The 
warn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 
Patent Process offers no security for their QUALITY whatever. 
All goods made and sold by them bear the marks E. & Co. below 
a crown, and such only they warrant. 
22, Regent-street, | 
_ _ 45, Moorgate-street,) 
Estimates, drawings and prices sent free. 
N ESSRS. BARRY & SON beg to inform the 
B J Nobility and Gentry that one of their firm has just 
arrived from Paris, after selecting various elegancies suitable 
for presents, of which they now have a most splendid variety. 
Their stock of plain and fancy stationery, dressing-cases, desks, 
c. is the very best that can be manufactured. ‘Their stamps 
for marking linen are used by Her Majesty and a large number 
of the nobility. Dies for stamping paper, also, are engraved in 
the best style, with either crest, coronet, or initials ; specimens 
of either of which may be selected from an almost endless 
variety at their establishment, Eapption Hall, Piccadilly. and 
122, Bishopsgate-street Within. lates for visiting-cards en- 
raved for 2s. 6d. and 100 cards printed for 2s.6d. Messrs. 
arry & Son are also sole agents for Mr. R. B. Ede’s Perfumery. 
N ETCALFES NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth Brush 
bas the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of saproves graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Esta- 
blishment,—1308, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe's” adopted 
by some houses. 





tT WALKER’S NEEDLES (by authority, the 

e “QUEEN'S OWN") with the new large eyes, are easily 
threaded (even by blind persons), and work with great ease. 
having improved points, temper, and finish; they are made of 
every length or substance, and for every purpose. The labels 
are correct likenesses of Her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, in relief, on coloured grounds. They can be sent free 
by post, by any respectable dealer, on receipt of thirteen penny 
stamps for every shilling value. H. Walker's Hooks and Eyes, 
Fish-hooks, Steel Pens, &c. are recommended. — H. Walker, 
Manufacturer to the Queen, Gresham-street West, Post Office, 
London. 
(THE POCKET APERITIVE FOUNTAIN 
S releases persons from the necessity of swallowing purga- 
tives, by enabling them to procure an evacution of the bowels 
by means simply of a little water. Having been constructed by 
Dr. Scott for the convenience of invalids and ladies, the foun- 
tain is highly commodious for family use, and is especially 
necessary to those who are subject to costiveness, bile, &c. 
To be procured of Mr. Llewelyn, Surgeon, 369, Strand, the 
third house from Exeter Hall, where also may be obtained 
Sonifers, | which a deaf person may receive any degree of aid 

Oo) 








same great reduction of pore. being now very the 
respectfully invite an early inspection of the same. 
15 & 17, Parliament-street. 


ADIES’ GOLD CHAINS, London-made.— 


4 Drawings of the various new patterns are kept for the 
purpose of sending by post to any part of the country.—For 
facility of reference the weight is given by comparison with 
sovereigns ; the quality of the gold is warranted equal to any 
that is worked into articles of this description.—T. COX 
SAVORY & CO. Goldsmiths, &c., 47, Cornhill (seven doors 
from Gracechurcb-street), London. 


ENcA USTIC, VENETIAN, and other 
TENT. TILES, and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be 
purchased at MINTON & Co.'s Warehouse, No. 9, Albion- 
place, Surrey side of Blackfriars Prides. ‘ 
c WYATT, PARKER & Co. Agents. 
The above tiles have lately been considerably reduced in price. 
-B. An assortment of plain and ornamental door furniture, 
slabs. and tiles, for fire-places. &c. &c. 


NOFFEE AS IN FRANCE. —It is a fact 

/ beyond dispute, that in order to obtain really fine Coffee, 
there must be a combination of the various kinds ; and to pro- 
duce strength and flavour, certain proportions should be mixed 
according to their different properties. Thus it is we have 
become celebrated for our delicious Coffee at 1s. 8d., which is 
the astonishment and delight of all who have tasted it, being 
the pr uce of four countries, selected and mixed by rule 
peculiar to our establishment, in proportions not known to any 
other house, _ a i 

From experiments we have made on the various kinds of 
Coffee, we have arrived at the fact, that no one kind possesses 
strength and flavour. If we select a very strong Coffee, it is 
wanting in flavour; by the same rule, we find the finest and 
most flavourous Coffees are generally wanting in strength; and 
as they are usually sold each kind separately, quite regardless 
of their various properties, the consumer is not able to obtain 
really fine coffee at any price. There is also another peculiar 
advantage we possess over other houses—our roasting apparatus 
being constructed on decidedly scientific principles, whereby 
the strong aromatic flavour of the Coffee is preserved, which, in 
the ordinary process of roasting, is entirely destroyed ; and as 
we are coffee roasters, we are enabled to keep a full supply 
of fresh roasted Coffee continually, after the Parisian and Con- 
tinental method. . 

The rapid and still increasing demand for this Coffee has caused 

eat excitement in the trade, and several unprincipled houses 
Ce copied our papers, and profess to sell a similar article. 
We, therefore, think it right to CAUTION the public, and to 
state that our superior mixture of four countries is a discovery 
of our own, and therefore the proportions are not known, nor 
can it be had at any other house. In future we shall distinguish 
it from all others as. 

SPARROW’S CONTINENTAL COFFEE, at 1s. 8d. per lb. 

Packed in tins of all sizes, perfectly air-tight, for the country. 

We have also strong and useful Coffees, from 1s. to ls. 4d. 

Tea Establishment, High Holborn, adjoining Day and 
Martin's, leading throug into a Dean-street. 

HENRY SPARROW, Proprietor. 











ry for the restoration of hearing. Descriptions sent free 
on receipt of two post stamps 


3U TLER’S TASTELESS SEIDLITZ 
R POWDER, in One Bottle. 5 

This useful Aperient Preparation, besides forming an equally 
efficient and far more agreeable draught than that produced 
with the common Seidlitz Powders, is made in much less time, 
and with infinitely less trouble. To allay fever or thirst, a tea- 
spoonful. in water, forms a most refreshing saline draught. 
Being enclosed in a bottle, it will remain uninjured by humidity 
Cues the longest sea voyage or land journey. 

Sold at 2s. 6d. the bottle (which is enclosed in a case, and 
accompanied by a measure and spoon) by the Preparers, 
BUTLER & HARDING, Chemists, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. 
Paul's, London ; and may be obtained of J. Sanger, 150, Oxford- 
street; Davenport & Stedman, 20, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh ; 
and also of their Agents in every part of the Kingdom. 

«> Be careful to order “ Butler's” Tasteless Seidlitz Powder, 
and to observe the address. 


] OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE, A WHITE POWDER FOR THE TEETH, 
compounded of the Choicest and most Recherche Ingredients of 
the Oriental Herbal ; the leading requisites of cleantiness and effi- 
cacy being present in the highest possible degree. It bestows 
on the TEETH a pearl-like whiteness and frees them from tartar; 
imparts to the GUMS a@ healthy firmness, and to the BREATH a 
grateful sweetness and perfume. Its inestimable properties as an 
improver and beautifier of the TEETH wand strengthener of the 
GUMS, have obtained its selection by the Court and Royal 
Family of Great Britain, and the Sovereigns and Nobility, 
throughout Europe, while the general demand for it at once 
announces the favour in which it is universally held. Price 
2s, 9d. per box. - 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, an Eastern Bo- 
TANICAL Discovery of surprising efficacy for rendering the 
skin soft, clear and fair—bestowing a healthy roseate hue on the Com- 
plexion! and for eradicating all CUTANEOUS ERUPTIONS, 
DISCOLORATIONS and FRECKLES. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. 
per bottle. S , 
#,* It is imperative on purchasing either article to see that 
the word * ROWLAND'S” is on the Labels. " 
Sold by them at 20, HatTon-GaRDEN, Lonpon, and by Che- 
mists and Perfumers. : —e- 
All other articles under the same names are FRAUDULENT 
IMITATIONS!! 
I ROPSIES.—Any case of Dropsy may be cured 
by HOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Females at a certain period 
of life are subject to this dangerous complaint; which first 
makes its appearance by the swelling of the feet, legs, and 
hands, and so gradually making strong inroads on the consti- 
tution. Hundreds of dropsical patients (even when their cases 
are pronounced as hopeless) are cured by taking Holloway's 
ills ; inst r. Robi be wealthy farmer and grazier, 
at Wootton, Bedfordshire, and which at the time was made so 
public. This gentleman cured himself by Holloway’s Pills, 
after he had been told a hy medical attendant that_he could 
not survive three days.—Sole by al! sts, and at Professor 
ment, 244, Strand, 














Holloway’s Establi ondon, 
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KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME 


Now comprises a valuable ORIGINAL LIBRARY in itself. Having reached 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE VOLUMES, a 
Torta the COR 
Tt affords an opportunity for the selection of Works of permanent value and interest at the cheapest rate, and other ¢ 
as 
Each Volume, Sewed, 1s. ; in Cloth, 1s. 6d. ; Elegantly Bound, 2s. 6d, Nomar 
ARMY i 
A ‘ a ° . Cc ‘i ‘The Seeretary~ 
mongst the more important CopyricHtT Works are the following, which are CoMPLETE!— dred to Bi 
. for 
SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE AND LEARNING IN ENGLAND, with Specimens of the Principal Writers) By G. L, Crarz, M.A. os a 
BRITISH MANUFACTURES. ByG.Dopp.. ‘ CHAPLAIN 
THE CHINESE, A General Description of China and its “Inhabitants, with the Supplementary Volume of Sketches in China. By ‘Sm Jouy Francis Davis, Governor of Hong nant ane 
cong ee the 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF STATESMEN WHO FLOURISHED IN THE TIME OF GEORGE ill. By Hisar, Lou ) BROUORAN, F.RS. &e. &. .. “ ps : a 
THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES; illustrated by Anecdotes ° ° oe on eo ee DA engine, and th 
THE HISTORY OF BRITISH COMMERCE, FROM THE E ARLIEST TIMES, By G. L. Cratk, MA ’ hy, and the 
PALEY’S NATURAL THEOLOGY, with an Introductory Discourse by Lord eee and Uilustrative Notes by Lord Baovcuan and Sir CHARLES Bait. Containing, a, arses to, de 
Dissertations, and a Treatise on Animal Mechanics, by Sir C. Bett . ‘ oe SIST 
SPENSER AND HIS POETRY. By G. L. Craik, M.A. ‘i “ on - as 1 ws ne an) er 
HISTORICAL PARALLELS oe ee oe ee oe ee o- oe ane wh 
LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKSPERE, with Scenes illustrating each Tale ici re ee os on os oe oe ia ce $I the Head Mast 
INSECT ARCHITECTURE AND BIRD ARCHITECTURE. By James Reyyiz, M.A... ee ie ia a wy ‘8 a spp ping qualificat 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, his Sayings and his Deeds. By A. Virusssux ee oe oe oe oe as ee ° ee «it 
THE LOST SENSES—DEAFNESS AND BLINDNESS. By Joun Kirto, D.D. ee ee oe ee oe ee a oe “a a The UPPER 
A BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. By G. H. Lewes ee ee oe ee oo oe ee ee « § es. Hem 
MODERN PHILOSOPHY. By G. H. Lewes se ces as = sie es ea he 1. gf and organisati 
THE ELEPHANT, THE HORSE, AND THE DOG ; sa ae “ ae Re aa Megammpetent & 
THE ENGLISHW OM AN IN E GY PT: Letters from Cairo, during a Residence there in 1842, 3, and 4. By Mrs. PooLe ee oe oe r) boy 
MEMOIRS OF THE EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS, and of the Progress of Painting from Cimabue as seenes By Mrs, JAMESON +e oe oe 29 mine all the co 
RAMBLES BY RIVERS,—the Avon, the Duddon, the Lea, the Dov e, &c. By James THORNE ‘ oe oe 7 ee afm of the apprenti 
LANDS, CLASSICAL AND SACRED. By Lord NvGEyt t Iedge, Englis! 
TASSO'S RECOVERY OF JERUSALEM. By Epwarp Farrrax : reprinted from the original folio in 1600 ; with Glossary, and Lives of Tasso and Fairfax ? cna hi tor 
OLD ENGLAND NOVELETS.—The Camp of Refuge.—The Dutch in the —— —A Legend of Reading Abbey ee 4 The first U 
CURIOSITIES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By W. Wirtica ee ee ee oe ee oe .- ! MASTER, 
THE MODERN EGYPTIANS. By E, W. Lang ee ee ee oe ee “- i last thr 
coal and cand! 
a . They will lik 
Single Volumes CoMPLETE :— ee 
WILLIAM CAXTON. A Biography. By C. Kyiqur. ) Model School | 
THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS GRESHAM. The testimo 
MIND AMONG THE SPINDLES. A Selection from ‘The Lowell Offering.’ ier cualibed 
FEATS ON THE FIORD. By Miss MARTINEAC. tors of School 
A VOLUME OF VARIETIES. By the Editor. Due notice 
PICTURES OF ENGLISH LIFE, from Chaucer. period of the 
MEMOIRS OF A WORKING MAN. mined by 18 
ARABIAN TALES AND ANECDOTES, i oy 
INDUSTRY OF THE RHINE—AGRICULTURE. By T. C. BanFiecp. oe +. o. os *. » 7 cm 
RACINE AND THE FRENCH CLASSICAL DRAMA. By Madame BLaze DE Bory. janet 
THE CID. A Short Chronicle founded on the Early Poetry of Spain. By G. Dennis. OYAL 
CAPITAL AND LABOUR, including the Results of Machinery. By Cuarias Kyicur. R 
LORD BROUGHAM'’S DIALOGUES ON INSTINCT. 
SAMUEL BUTLER, AND HIS HUDIBRAS AND OTHER WORKS, By A. Ramsay. ree 
THE OREGON TERRITORY. By the Rey. C. G. Niconay. May, 1818 
FLOWERS AND THEIR ASSOCIATIONS. By Miss Prarr. Tuvuspay 
THE BACKWoODS OF CANADA. J to be exhibit 
ards for the d 
Volumes in Progress to Completion :— Torspay, ] 
Eight in the 
THE CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY OF BRITISH WORTHIES. (To be completed in 14 vols.) .- .. .* “ " The Pu bli 
CIVIL WARS OF ROME. Select Lives from Plutarch, new!y Translated by Professor Lone. (To be completed in 5 vols) eo os ee oe ° asthe 
VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES USED FOR THE FOOD OF MAN. (To be completed in 2 vols.) .. ae ee oe es a % Btoc recei 
ROMANCE OF TRAVEL. By C, Mac Fartaye. (To be completed in 2 vols.) se os sk oe ee wie a ea - Pour in the , 
BACON, AND HIS WRITINGS. By G.L. Craik, M.A. (To be completed in 3 vols.) oe eo oe ee ee ee oe o Ff At Five 0” 
CANTERBURY TALES FROM CHAUCER, By "J. Saunpers. (To be completed in 2 vols. ) oe oe ee ee a ee + wd pany ee 
poe n 
To June 27, 1846, Total ISM Demenstrati 
tickets, to be 
_— Wepxespa 
Prizes, 
The Impl 


Morning till 


KNIGHTS MONTHLY VOLUME. ous 


Draining ; 2 
Tue List of ‘ Knight's Weekly Volume’ comprises 105 Volumes, completed on the 27th June. This Weekly Series will then have been in course of publication for two years pay CPs 
steady sale of the current volumes, and the constant demand for the past publications, furnish the best evidence that in catering for no merely temporary appetite, but on the contrary, free tickets, 
endeavouring to supply a body of valuable Copyright Works of permanent interest and utility, the Editor has not counted too securely upon a very extended desire for sound snd PR dyed 

amusing knowledge. admission 2 
” — } 
This Weekly publication has not been omitted in a single instance; and the constant issue has enabled the Editor to furnish what he ventures to consider as a valuable litte Pour pelodd 
Library, equally suited to cheap Book-Clubs and to private purchasers. The subjects have always been selected upon a plan which has now attained a certain completeness ; and for this Epeer. 
reason it is unnecessary to continue the publication at the rapid rate that up to this time has been desirable. General 3 
‘KNIGHT'S VOLUME FOR ALL READERS’ will in future be published MONTHLY, Vol. I, appearing on the Ist of July. The volumes of the few works that are not set _ a 
completed in the ‘ Weekly Volume’ will be given as early as possible, as OCCASIONAL VOLUMES. The new works of ‘ Kxigut’s MoytHLyY VoLvme’ will be chosen with reference to the behind the 
principle that has been steadily adhered to, of supplying valuable information at the cheapest rate; and will be, with few exceptions, confined to single volumes. Pr 

Cattle 
The following Vouumes will appear in the course of 1846:— Rios 
ie 0) i 
MONTHLY VOLUMES. OCCASIONAL VOLUMES, COMPLETING irae 
“ > Pavilion D 
. ? voL. WORKS. 
POPULAR CUSTOMS, SPORTS, AND RECOLLECTIONS OF THE SOUTH OF Yoh “Show “ 
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ITALY. By Cuaries Mac FaRLANE " ! 
CANTERBURY TALES FROM CHAUCER. ’ ns, Vol. IL 0 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN EGYPT; a Second Series of Letters written in 1845. - wet on nae ete ve 




























By Mrs. Poor , | CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY OF BRITISH WORTHIES. Vols. IX. andX ! Londen, J 
LORD BROUGHAM'S DISCOURSES ON SC TENCE AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY _1| BACON, AND HIS WRITINGS. By G. L. Cratx, M.A. Vol. IL «| the Bhow ’ 
a oe 9S BY RIVERS.—THE THAMES. By James Tuorye. Vol. I. +. 1] CIVIL WARS OF ROME. By Professor Lona. VolIV.  .. . ” and Hepa 

ERE. By MADAME BLAzE pe Bury ice S = . 1 N.B.— 
LIFE OF MOHAMMED ALE, Pasha of Egypt - " - THE ROMANCE OF TRAVEL. By Cuaries Mac Fariayg. Vol. 1 Buen. 
— th 
Thursday 






Frits by JAMES Hoimgs, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middl ‘int it his office, N ; 
by JoHNn Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said count Publisher o N 0. 14, in W Welling v Dest cinolhtanteditio all 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; —for IRELAND, Cumming & Ferguson, Dubiin,— Saturday, J wae 20, ve ree ene 





Twelve to 
in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; and ie 
Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents; ; for ail 10, each, 







